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labor movement will meet this month for review of the 
year’s work and for consideration of further plans. The 
Los Angeles convention will have a detailed report of what has been 
attempted and what has been achieved—an annual audit of the move- 
The Los Angeles ment. Our trade-union movement approaches 
Ppa a its problems intelligently and uses experiencg 
to guide its decisions. While we have ideals 
we recognize facts as the means by which to realize ideals. We value 
emotions as a spur to action, but try to prevent their misdirecting our 
policies. We seek a constructive way to further the well-being of those 
who handle the tools and carry out the plans of production. We 
realize that we can do more for ourselves when others are also getting 
more for themselves. We realize that increased production supplies 
the material means for higher standards of living and that our share 
in increased production must be increased if we keep pace with advanc- 
ing social progress. We realize that if we cannot buy more of the 
increasing product of industry, industry will be forced to retrench. 
Most important to all our undertakings is the fact that organiza- 
tion is necessary to carry out each and all of their purposes. The 
strength and the tone of our movement are therefore our primary con- 
sideration. 


As is our custom representatives of the federated American 
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The labor movement of North America is an institution that has a 
worthy record of achievement to its credit. It has strengthened the 
progress and development of our nation. It has helped to promote 
social and spiritual well-being. It has been wholesome and construc- 
tive in its methods and policies. 

We feel that employers should accept the trade unions as the 
agency through which to secure the cooperation of workers in daily 
work and for reaching joint decisions in problems of mutual concern. 
A policy of hostility to unions is a policy of prejudice, retardation and 
fear. 

Unions have done much for industry and they would do more. 
We again offer employers our proposal of cooperation. We propose 
industrial relations based upon conference, discussion, and decisions 
born out of facts instead of force and arbitrary control. We hope and 
confidently expect our proposals will gain in favor and practical applica- 
tion during the coming year. 


Public W orks The President’s Unemployment Conference 
and the of 1922 included among its recommendations 
Business Cycle a long-range program for building public 

works and purchasing public supplies. Al- 
though it is a: ‘proposal which makes a universal appeal to good judg- 
ment, it has niot yet been adopted as Federal policy. Most local gov- 
ernments have sufficient reserves to make the policy immediately 
practical thrqugh administrative orders. Supplementary legislation 
to establish tlie policy would provide additional authority. 

The they of this policy i is briefly this: There are two kinds of 
business—pubilic and private. The business cycle consists of an up- 
ward curve—:n which prices, wages, etc., tend upward—and a down 
curve—or period of business depression, falling prices, unemployment, 
etc. If public business is expanded during the prosperous curve of 
private business, the additional demand for materials and labor in- 
creases the fcxces of over-expansion which brings on business depres- 
sion. The wiser way to which experience points, therefore, is to re- 
tard public bu ‘Jiness when private business expands, and when private 
business begin.{ to slow down, then to initiate public undertakings. The 
result will be wreater business stability and stabilization of employ- 
ment. 


all e planning of public works is no panacea for troubles 
from the busin’ ss cycle, but it is a way of checking the downward swing 
and would relkeve some unemployment. Wherever there are signs 
of increases :* the number of unemployed, the central labor body 
should turn itsefforts to the adoption of a policy of long-time public 
works plannir,y 
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Manufacturers’ The president of the National Association of 
Defense of Manufacturers is one of the old style em- 
Company Unions ployers who believes in child labor, the right 

of the employer to “run his own business,” 
and to determine all relations between management and employees. 
A few weeks ago he reprimanded the clergy of the South, who had 
made a plea for better schools and community conditions in the mill 
villages of the South. More recently he challenged the representative 
principles of the American Federation of Labor that the company 
union is “more American.” 

Mr. Edgerton represents a type of mind that augments the diffi- 
culties of deciding industrial problems upon a basis of facts.. Unde- 
fined terms and dogmatic assertions do not constitute arguments. If 
we are to make headway in developing constructive industrial rela- 
tions we must examine the facts back of conventional phrases. 

Stripped of all non-essentials, the difference between the company 
union and the’trade union is that the company union is an extension 
of management’s functions in an effort to facilitate communication 
with employees; the trade union is the creation of the workers for the 
purpose of managing the collective business of wage earners as workers 
and for expressing their experiences and their views. One is the 
result of executive order and the other of growth and experience. 

The union selects its own experts to serve as its representatives 
and manage its interests, and hence union undertakings are competent 
to speak for labor and with independence. The company union is al- 
ways under management’s supervision and is restrained from selecting 
representatives not controlled by the employing company. Their rep- 
resentatives have more limited experience than union officials and 
they have less freedom of initiative. 

It is hardly a true picture to call an agreement a “collective 
bargain” when the parties do not have equal footing. It is an 
equal distortion of facts to speak of ‘“employee-management coopera- 
tion” —but perhaps Mr. Edgerton did not mean to imply that the 
single employee could really cooperate and the press misquoted him. 
Cooperation must rest upon consent and mutual agreement. 

Mr. Edgerton is wholly right in suspecting the U. S. Patent 
Office never gave the American Federation of Labor ‘‘a monopoly of 
the idea of collective bargaining or upon the method of collective bar- 
gaining.” The union claim to authority in this field rests upon some- 
thing much more fundamental than patent right. The union’s author- 
ity rests upon the facts of human nature and human relationships. The 
union’s methods are squared by voluntary principles. We believe that 
progress can be made and that well devised methods of procedure will 
bring most effective results. 
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Air Transportation A new transportation age is rapidly making 

its preparations for service. The Post Office 
Department initiated air mail service and proved its practicability. 
The War Department also has operated and demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of air transportation. Air mail is now to be carried by 
private companies. September 1 was the date of transfer from a 
public to a commercial basis. The Postmaster General said: 


“Today there are more companies making airplanes in the United 
States than there are those manufacturing automobiles. There are 
fifteen privately owned lines flying the air mail, and there are half a 
dozen others for which contracts are let and which shortly will be 
placed in operation. Among these are the one from New York to 
Atlanta, the one from Chicago to Cincinnati and the one from St. 


Louis to Memphis.” 


The program of the Aeronautics Division of the Department of 
Commerce which is to stimulate commercial air service provides for 
beacons and lighting facilities in 3,400 miles of air highways during the 
coming year. Metropolitan centers are hastening to provide airports 
and airline surveys are under way to link up coast to coast. 

Several air surveys are under way so that lighting intermediate 
fields and airports may be established. There are now 864 airports 
and intermediate landing fields of a permanent character, which are 
expected to increase to 1,000 berere the end of 1927. Fifty new 
airports were established during che last year. Airplane factories 
and repair shops are another development. Air service now reaches 
from coast to coast, and along the Pacific; there are lines between 
Chicago and St. Louis, Chicago and Dallas, and New York and Bos- 
ton. For 1926 the following business is reported: 3,462 route miles; 
1,733,090 express pounds; 5,782 passengers. 

The National Air Transport Company has contracts for carrying 
government mail. On September 1 the American Express Company 
established a transcontinental express service between New York and 
San Francisco, the first regularly scheduled air express. Five railway 
companies are considering subsidiary air transportation lines. Air- 
ways make places accessible that formerly could be reached only with 
the loss of much time and many hardships. Thinly settled places that 
do not warrant the outlay of capital in tracks will find the airplane 
a means to reduce isolation. 

What do these changes mean to workers? Definitely a shifting 
of employment and adaptations to meet changing conditions. Workers 
will have need of ability to apply their knowledge and experience to 
new situations as well as craftsmanship in the old sense. There was 
never a time when there was greater fluidity in industry which in 
turn necessitates flexibility of human relationships. 
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Important changes in the organization of industries are of definite 
significance to unions, for the basis of union organization depends upon 
that of industry. All unions of workers employed in transportation 
or communication services should follow the development of air trans- 
portation. 

The census of aircraft production for 1926 reports: 


“the establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of aircraft 
built 1,179 airplanes, including 54 convertible planes, valued at $8,771,- 
077, and 7 seaplanes and flying boats, valued at $99,950, as compared 
with 711 airplanes, valued at $5,908,335, and 78 seaplanes and flying 
boats, valued at $765,324, built in 1925. The total value of work 
done in 1926 was $24,161,752, including the value of airplane engines 
amounting to $4,080,571 made by establishments engaged primarily 
in the manufacture of such engines. The total value of products re- 
ported for 1926 by establishments in the aircraft industry proper is 
$20,081,181, as compared with $12,524,719 for 1925, or an increase 
of 60.3 per cent. 

“Of the 67 establishments reporting for 1926 (including 5 air- 
craft engine plants), 16 are located in New York, 9 in Michigan, 7 in 
California, 5 in Illinois, 5 in Ohio, 4 in Missouri, 4 in Pennsylvania, 3 
in New Jersey, 2 in Connecticut, 2 in Kansas, 2 in Maryland, 1 in Colo- 
rado, 1 in Indiana, 1 in Iowa, 1 in Kentucky, 1 in Nebraska, 1 in Texas, 
1 in Washington, and 1 in Wisconsin.” 


~4 


Organized Cooperation The standard program of mining safety which 
To Make Mining Safe the Bureau of Mines has published makes its 

key safety organization. There has been 
sufficient experience with safety work to demonstrate that the me- 
chanics of safety is quite inadequate without he cooperation of all 
individuals concerned. After all possible precautions are taken to 
guard machinery, there still remains the problem of finding the safest 
way for the worker to manage his job. Experience is showing that 
the safest way is the most efficient way from the standpoint of pro- 
duction. Safety is, therefore, in a considerable measure a matter of 
human control and can be promoted by educational methods. 

The crux.of safety work is therefore the organization through 
which efforts are coordinated. If the safety organization is to have 
real vitality it must be made up of responsible representatives of re- 
sponsible groups. It is not enough for management to select repre- 
sentatives for various groups of workers. The representatives must 
be the choice of the group and responsible to it. Much safety work 
falls short of effectiveness because it disregards these fundamentals of 
associated effort. 

Safety in union mines has been more successful than in non-union 
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mines, because it has utilized union machinery. There are many who 
have genuinely tried to promote industrial safety, who lament the 
workers’ lack of enthusiasm. ‘1 his indifference may usually be attrib- 
uted to the fact that responsibility and initiative are monopolized by 
management that fails to see that cooperative machinery is necessary 
to carry out a cooperative undertaking. If the organization of the 
workers that has real authority to represent them has a joint responsi- 
bility with management for establishing and maintaining safe habits 
and practices among the workers, then workers will have a real interest 
in the safety movement. It is important that there should be the 
right kind of organization. Unless the safety movement is willing 
to follow fundamental principles it should not blame workers for lack 
of interest in safety work. 


Suggestions to How to organize the unorganized is a ques- 
Organizers tion that is puzzling a good many union or- 

ganizers. We frequently hear the statement 
that old organizing methods are no longer applicable and that we must 
find new methods. While there is an element of truth in this state- 
ment, it should not be interpreted to mean that the organizer should 
seek a new bag of tricks. Something much more fundamental is 
needed. The labor movement is a developing organization and 
what is true about it one year must be modified in following years. 
The organizer whose job it is to persuade men to join unions must 
know how his union is growing and changing. 

There is nothing more convincing in a salesman than enthusiasm 
buttressed by unlimited information on the thing he is selling. Such 
a salesman knows all about his product, how it is made, how it is used, 
and its adaptability to various uses. So an organizer ought to know 
the history of his union, what it has done for its membership, and 
the various services it can render. If the organizer knows all these 
things about his union, he will realize what workers who do not 
belong to unions are losing and he will be fired with the desire to 
help them. There will be a reciprocal effect, for knowing about the 
union brings enthusiasm and enthusiasm breeds keener desire to know 
more about the union. 

The organizer who knows the story of human struggle that built 
his union, who knows the material and spiritual benefits which the 
union has given its members, whose constructive imagination sees 
infinite capacity to bring bigger opportunities to workers by strength- 
ening the union, will be eager to persuade workers to join. The or- 
ganizer has a real mission to perform. He is always a pioneer on the 
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frontiers of unionism, and he must have the faith and the resourceful- 
ness necessary to bring new areas under constructive forces. His 
success will depend upon his continuing preparation and his enthusiasm. 

Now there is no such thing as luck in human achievement—only 
the capacity to meet opportunity. Those who succeed must give them- 
selves unsparingly to study and effort. There are those who attribute 
Lindbergh’s success to luck. But only willingness to submit to that 
discipline which made him a super-airman made possible his solitary 
flight across the waters. So organizers must give themselves unre- 
servedly to the task of knowing unionism, in order to tell the story 
convincingly to the unorganized. Nor can we leave this field to paid 
organizers only. We have greater need than ever before in Labor’s 
history for the devotion and consecration of volunteer organizing 
work. Each union member who is willing to help organize can equip 
himself. First outline all the arguments which you would advance to 
persuade workers to join the union; then list the arguments you think 
would be made in reply, and then see how to meet these arguments. 
It is most convincing to sustain arguments by citing concrete facts of 
what unions have done. 

This office will be glad to help organizers who wish to strengthen 
their equipment for their work. 


Control the Market The president of the American Cotton Manu- 

facturers Association, George S. Harris, re- 
cently gave the industry wholesome advice. He denounced price cut- 
ting and failure to watch market prices and production cosis. From 
the International Cotton Spinners Federation at Manchester, England, 
came confirming advice. ‘The cotton industry has been ignoring prin- 
ciples of good business. ) The majority of cotton manufacturers, in 
addition to not knowing market prices, do not know their production 
costs. They will have to install cost accounting before they can follow 
Mr. Harris’ advice—“‘cost plus” basis for cotton. 

Cost accounting will do more than help the manufacturers to mar- 
ket their product more advantageously. It will help them to realize 
that low wages and long hours do not bring low production costs. 
High wages result in more efficient workers and shorter hours in 
greater productivity per worker. 

The advice which Mr. Harris gives the cotton manufacturers is 
equally sound for the textile workers. Mr. Harris addressed organ- 
ized manufacturers. The workers have even greater need of organiza- 
tion. ‘The market price is something which is not beyond our con- 
trol,” Mr. Harris told the manufacturers, “but we are all contribut- 
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ing to it and isn’t it also true that if this contribution were more intelli- 
gently applied, ‘the market’ would immediately take on a very dif- 
ferent shape and color?” 

Likewise the market price for labor lies within the intelligent con- 
trol of workers. If the cotton operatives organize unions, to quote 
Mr. Harris again, they would not be “artificially fixing the labor mar- 
ket,” but would be exercising business intelligence promoting the best 
interests of the industry and the community. 

It will be a splendid step forward when both the cotton manufac- 
turers and the cotton mill employees heed Mr. Harris’ advice. An 
ineficient industry is an economical hazard. An unorganized work 
group is an economic and social handicap. 


Hours of Work Two conditions basic for the welfare of those 

who use the tools of industry are limitation 
of the hours of work and adequate wages. Workers have raised 
standards in both of these fields through organization and successively 
fixing definite goals to be reached. When considered as a long-time 
development, the progress which unions have made in reducing hours 
of work is convincing—the regular work day was formerly sixteen, 


twelve or ten hours. 

During the wartime and the years immediately following distinct 
progress was made in making the basic eight-hour day general. When 
a President of the United States said the eight-hour day is accepted 
social policy and the U. S. Steel Corporation inaugurated the three- 
shift system, the impression has been established that the eight-hour 
day is the rule. 

‘ Hours surveys, however, show that the twelve-hour day has not 
been banished from steel, and that in the textile industry the hours of 
work have been definitely lengthened. Increases in hours have come to 
workers who did not have union protection. 

Information on hours is not available for all industries. How- 
ever, the surveys at hand are sufficient to rouse all unions to be on 
guard against efforts to lengthen hours of work. They also bring an 
unmistakable warning to the unorganized that they cannot afford to 
do without a union. There is-no substitute for a union. 

In addition to the warning to be found in government news, comes 
that from the Pacific coast lumber manufacturing industry that they 
have returned to the nine and ten-hour day, and this despite the fact 
that the industry has been operating on a part-time basis. 

These facts and tendencies are brought to the attention of unions 
so that each union may include in its fall program a definite plan and 
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slogan for its community: For all the basic eight-hour day; then those 
ready for the next step, the forty-four-hour week; for those in the 
van, the five-day week. 

Watch any tendency to increase hours, to lower the standards 
of the industry; urge the unorganized to join the union, so that 
they may protect themselves; and join in the movement for higher 
standards. 


Our Miners The miners are waging their desperate battle 

against law standards with that courage and 
loyalty that has always challenged admiration and respect. These 
workers have always dared to sacrifice and to suffer for ideals of justice 
and standards of American life. With unlagging devotion they have 
followed their leadership and responded to all calls uponthem. There 
is splended and sterling integrity of character among these workers 
that has created the United Mine Workers of America. They have 
ever had the discipline to stand faithfully by their organization and 
its decisions. 

No more splendid exhibition of miners’ loyalty has ever been 
made than that which began April 1, 1927, at the expiration of the 
Jacksonville agreement. The miners and their families are prepared 
to duplicate, if necessary, the endurance and the privations which 
characterized previous struggles. 

The help of an injunction has been invoked by the coal operators 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania. The Federal District Court has granted 
an injunction regulating union picketing in the East Ohio district. The 
court orders that no one can serve as picket unless he is an American 
citizen and speaks English. Of such aid is this injunction to the com- 
panies concerned that five other coal companies have filed petitions 
to become joint-complainants. 

In Pennsylvania the coal and iron police, deputized by the state 
and subsidized by the coal and steel companies, have been called out 
“to guard” the miners and their families who have been evicted from 
their homes. 

Every possible method of breaking down the morale of the 
miners is being used. Miners are being denied civic and social rights 
necessary to a progressive community. 

But there can be but one outcome of the struggle now in progress. 
Temporary setbacks will not discourage the miners, and the mine 
operators themselves will find organization essential for the best in- 
terests of the industry. 

The American labor movement stands strongly behind the miners 
and will support them to the limit of their ability. 
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watching with great interest 

the new developments in labor 
banking and finance during the last 
few ‘years... The development of 
trade-union benefits, even on the 
large scale of recent years, has not 
been considered a new departure for 
labor organizations. Such benefits 
have been for decades a means of 
promoting and maintaining organiza- 
tion and of protecting the standard 
of living of the members and their 
families. Funds collected for the 
payment of benefits, while “capital” 
in one sense, did not make organiza- 
tions ‘‘capitalistic,” as the end was the 
protection of the position of the 
members as wage-earners rather than 
the advancement of their interests 
either individually or collectively as 
investors. With the establishment of 
labor banks and investment compa- 
nies in many cities since the war, how- 
ever, trade unions have appealed to 
the wage-earner as an investor and 
have sought to promote his welfare 
in this capacity. 

Seven years have passed since the 
first labor bank was opened, and it 
may be well to examine the lessons 
learned in this proverbially “hardest” 
period. Forty banks have been or- 
ganized during this time, and of 
these, thirty-three remain as labor 


i andieg <a have been 


banks. Of the seven that have dis- 
appeared from the roll, four have 
been purchased or gradually absorbed 
by other than trade-union interests, 
two have failed, and one has been 
liquidated. Many of the thirty-three 
remaining banks have been very suc- 
cessful and most have experienced 
steady growth. Among them are 


several banks which may be sold as a 
result of the new financial policy of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, while at the present time 
steps have been taken by trade-un- 


ion groups in at least three cities to 
establish new labor banks. This rec- 
ord, as far as the full information is 
available, offers sufficient experience 
to draw several conclusions. 

It has been shown that there are 
sufficient funds in a large number of 
cities and towns in this country topro- 
vide both capital and deposits for 
labor banks. However, the natural 
field of operation is not unlimited, as 
was shown by the experience of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers in Philadelphia. With the wide- 
spread development of building and 
loan associations in that city and a 
bank of large resources and vigorous 
management already seeking the 
wage-earner’s savings, the engineers 
found the deposits available too 
limited for a second large bank. An- 
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other labor bank controlled by one 
union found Philadelphia an unprofit- 
able location. On the other hand, the 
three large banks in New York have 
secured increasing deposits and pros- 
perous labor banks have found ade- 
quate support in many smaller cities 
and towns. 

The Philadelphia experience of 
the clothing workers and the en- 
gineers demonstrated an important 
fact. In this day of keen banking 
competition, the availability of 
funds for capitalization alone is 
not sufficient reason to estab- 
lish a labor bank. The essential 
need of labor banks or of any 
other enterprise is for customers, 
and a bank is peculiar in its 
need for both a lending and a bor- 
rowing clientele. While the situa- 
tion in Philadelphia is unusual, labor 
groups must look carefully to the po- 
tential supply of deposits and de- 
mand tor loans, as well as for the 
supply of capital, before establishing 
a labor bank. Shares of stock can 
be sold in a short intensive campaign, 
but the business of securing regular 
depositors and safe borrowers is 
more difficult. 

The financial advantages which a 
labor bank can offer to the small de- 
positor are limited, both by the over- 
head in this type of banking and the 
keen competition faced in placing its 
funds in safe and profitable invest- 
ments. Clearing-house rules in many 
cities limit competition in the interest 
rates offered the depositor, and un- 
less the labor bank is ready to oppose 
a strong association of competing 
banks, the maximum rate cannot be 
exceeded. In any case it is question- 
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able whether a new bank should at- 
tempt to offer higher interest to de- 
positors than the customary rate be- 
fore its clientele of borrowers is 
established. While the limitation of 
dividends by labor banks allows a 
sharing of profits with depositors, 
these profits must be retained until 
banks have built up surplus and re- 
serves to a point where security and 
service through good years and bad 
are assured to the small depositor 
and borrower. 

And yet experience has shown that 
the labor bank enters most communi- 
ties with a marked advantage. in its 
favor on account of its appeal to 
wage-earners, organized and unor- 
ganized. This appeal has proven 
sufficient to cause not only a transfer 
of deposits from competing banks 
but to establish the habit of the use 
of banks among people unwilling to 
use commercial institutions. The fa- 
cilities offered the small depositor 
and borrower have, of course, in- 
creased the attractiveness of the la- 
bor institution. Nevertheless, the 
bank’s appeal as part of the trade- 
union movement is most important 
and the success of the bank is apt 
to depend on the solidarity of the la- 
bor group in the community and the 
closeness of the association of the 
bank’s sponsors with the labor move- 
ment in the minds of prospective de- 
positors. 

It is questionable whether there is 
sufficient solidarity among labor 
groups in all communities to guaran- 
tee that a bank operated by a single 
union, no matter how strong that 
union is nationally, may expect large 
deposits by members of other unions. 
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This is especially true in a city where 
the union’s own membership is rela- 
tively small. This limitation seems 
to exist more in the East where bank- 
ing competition is most keen. It is 
more probable, however, that a 
single union will be successful in a 
banking enterprise in the city where 
its headquarters is located, and more 
especially if the headquarters of 
other national unions are close at 
hand. The fact that the bank is at 
headquarters centers the attention of 
the membership upon it so that mail 
deposits by members are more likely. 
Also, the prestige of the union con- 
cerned is more effective as a stimu- 
lant to non-member depositors in the 
home city of the organization. 

To be sure, labor banks sponsored 
by single unions have in several cities 
been very successful. But these are 
cases in which the local membership 
in those cities is large. The appeal 
of the bank is most direct, as the 
members of the union associate it not 
only with the labor movement as a 
whole, but more especially with their 
own trade. 

Many of the strongest labor banks, 
because of the number of local 
unions which have sponsored their 
establishment, have not had to face 
this possible difficulty of limited ap- 
peal. These institutions are closely 
associated with the labor movement 
as a whole in their particular cities 
and in turn bring about increased 
solidarity among the various organ- 
izations which are responsible for 
their existence and growth. 

What appears to be another ad- 
vantage of the group or federation 
type of labor bank, in addition to its 
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appeal to depositors, is its separa- 
tion from control by any one labor 
organization. Too close a connec- 
tion between a union and a bank is 
liable to create a strain upon the ex- 
ecutive officers of both the union and 
the bank, especially if these are the 
same individuals. This day of divi- 
sion of labor requires concentration 
of energies. The professions of 
trade-union leadership and banking 
are both exacting. A bank is neces- 
sarily a highly specialized institution 
and the details of banking policy 
must be determined by experts who 
should be isolated from the influences 
of group psychology. A trade union 
is, by contrast, peculiarly a demo- 
cratic institution which must be re- 
sponsive to the group in its policies. 
In many banks such separation has 
been sufficiently assured, but the ex- 
perience of the engineers shows that 
this has not always been the case. 
Where a group of unions is interested 
in the labor bank, the officers of the 
bank are more apt to be relieved of 
the responsibility of union leadership. 
As bankers they are primarily con- 
cerned with the safety and efficiency 
of their institutions to the end that 
the labor movement as well as their 
clientele and stockholders will profit. 

The need for a high grade of 
banking talent by labor banks cannot 
be overemphasized. The failure of 
a labor bank affects not only a group 
of depositors least able to bear losses 
but involves, through the double lia- 
bility of stockholders, the sponsoring 
organizations. The critics of the 
labor movement, both conservative 
and radical, are quick to seize upon 
failures in this new development. 
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The reputations of the interested 
unions are concerned and a moral re- 
sponsibility exists that cannot be 
taken lightly. 

The task of administering a labor 
bank seems to have a special appeal 
to the professionally minded banker, 
however, that has attracted highly 
qualified men for such positions. 
Able and trustworthy business and 
professional men have been willing in 
most communities to act as directors 
and advisors. The inclusion of such 
men seems to have operated not only 
as an aid to sound administration but 
also as a factor in obtaining deposits. 

This position conflicts with that 
held by some who would make labor 
banks exclusively labor institutions. 
It may be felt necessary to keep such 
banks “in the family.” This is pos- 


sible where the family is large and 
self-suficient and when the impor- 
tance of employing professional bank- 
ers is realized. But in most smaller 
cities labor banks must be community 


enterprises. If depositors and bor- 
rowers are sought in the community 
at large, it is reasonable that stock- 
holders and directors should be se- 
lected from this source. 

It has been objected that labor 
banks are aimed to prevent the use 
of Labor’s money by Labor’s enemies 
and that it is unwise to dilute too 
much Labor’s authority in the direc- 
tion of the banks. It has been found, 
however, that a majority control of 
stock and of directorships assures 
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that Labor’s interests will be pro- 
tected against Labor’s enemies. It 
appears, too, that the policy of help- 
ing Labor’s friends must be kept sec- 
ondary to that of safe-guarding La- 
bor’s money. Expert advice and com- 
munity interest have not only aided in 
safeguarding Labor’s money and in 
strengthening Labor’s banks, but in 
making and retaining many friends 
for labor. 

The future of labor banking seems 
assured if union officers and member- 
ship are satisfied with slow and cau- 
tious growth. Funds are probably 
available in hundreds of communities 
for capital and deposits, provided the 
appeal of the labor movement is 
made effective. But such labor banks 
must be both safe and democratic. 
In most cities and towns they will 
have to be community enterprises 
controlled by labor groups in partner- 
ship with trained bankers, able ad- 
visors and all thrifty wage-earners. 
Through such institutions labor will 
be able to assure the neutrality of 
capital, if not its assistance, in the 
promotion of labor’s best interests. 
The labor bank is no substitute for 
collective bargaining or insurance nor 
should it impair such activities in any 
way. It may be considered a fourth 
instrument, still but little tried, to be 
slowly developed to assist those of 
collective bargaining, insurance, and 
legislation in assuring Labor its 
proper position in the economic struc- 
ture of America. 
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FIRE: “‘A GIFT OF THE GODS” 
Fire Prevention: “d Duty of the People” 


GEORGE J. RICHARDSON 


Secretary-Treasurer, International Association of Fire Fighters 


- PROMINENT organization 
A has as its motto, “To ac- 
knowledge the duty that ac- 
companies every right.” It is ap- 
parent that the public has not gen- 
erally recognized that duty in its use 
of fire. The use of fire has come 
down to us through the dark ages 
and without it civilization could not 
have progressed to its present state 
of efficiency. 

There was no other element that 
man in the early ages feared so much 
as fire, and yet today, after centuries 
of social and educational develop- 
ment, it reigns undisputed as the 
greatest destructive agent in the 
world. 

The yearly fire loss in the United 
States and Canada is appalling. 
What is the cause of this? Man has 
used fire for centuries yet he has not 
perfected a defense against its des- 
tructive elements that compares 
favorably with progress in other 
lines. 

The constant use of fire by man 
has developed a carelessness in man’s 
use of fire which science, our fire pre- 
vention engineers and experts have 
not been able to overcome. 

From time immemorial laws of 
various kinds have been enacted to 


reduce the frequency and disastrous 
effects of fire, as well as to provide 
means for suppressing outbreaks. 
These laws had a certain desired ef- 
fect in the early centuries and were 
productive in England during the 
reign of Richard I in compelling the 
erection of party walls 16 feet high 
and 3 feet thick between buildings for 
the prevention and spread of fire. 

However, after the Great Fire of 
London in the year 1666, the danger 
and risk of fire not being controlled 
seemed to awaken in the minds of the 
leaders of that time the fact that 
some better means of preventing a 
recurrence of such a disaster must 
be discovered. 

The insurance companies decided 
the best plan was to employ firemen 
to put out the fires that occurred in 
properties they had insured. The 
companies had marks they placed on 
different buildings indicating which 
company had the insurance and had 
to furnish the fire protection. Many 
complications arose in this method as 
the average citizen ususally called the 
nearest fire company. when a fire 
broke out and the fire company upon 
arrival often found that the burning 
building was not insured by the com- 
pany it represented; therefore, there 
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was no necessity for putting out the 
fire unless the owner of the building 
was there and willing to pay well for 
its extinguishment. 

The first really effective act in Eng- 
land was passed in 1833 and gave the 
city the right to keep and maintain a 
fire engine and also to call upon the 
overseers for payment of the cost. In 
1847 an act was passed which pro- 
vided that a town might employ fire- 
men at such salaries as they thought 
fit, etc. 

The establishment of fire depart- 
ments in the United States and Can- 
ada is what may be termed a modern 
innovation, because many of the cities 
are less than fifty years old and in the 
older cities they started out with the 
volunteer firemen. Even today in 
some of our modern cities this plan 
of protection is relied upon. 

The old custom of having watch- 
men in high towers on the lookout to 
give the alarm of fire has been super- 
seded by the introduction of elec- 
tricity and the telephone, and today 
only seconds elapse after a fire is dis- 
covered before notification can be 
given the fire department. 

This short résumé of the early his- 
tory of fire and the efforts that have 
been made to control it brings us to 
the point that in the United States 
and Canada we are faced annually 
with a fire loss of over $600,000,000 
and a loss of life exceeding an aver- 
age of 12,000 persons, with double 
that number injured and _ incapaci- 
tated. The evidence is clear that 
we have not acknowledged the duty 
_ accompanies our right to use 

re, 


During the past thirty years the 
National Fire Protection Association 
with its affliated organizations has 
been the leader in disseminating in- 
formation pertaining to fire preven- 
tion in the United States and Canada. 
The average citizen, when asked, 
“Who pays for the fires which are 
taking place every minute?” usually 
replies, “Oh, the insurance com- 
panies pay all the losses and I don't 
have to worry.” It is partially true 
the insurance companies do pay 
losses, but the company is really only 
acting as a distributor of the losses, 
as they are but collectors of premi- 
ums which every citizen contributes 
to. When we analyze the problem 
we find that whether or not we pay 
direct premiums to the insurance 
company, we are paying indirectly 
someone else’s premium on every- 
thing we buy. All along the line, 
from the time the raw material is 
produced, insurance has protected 
the money invested. The original 
producer, the manufacturer, the job- 
ber, the wholesaler and the retailer 
have all carried insurance, and the 
premiums which they pay are figured 
as a part of their expenses. They 
are passed on from one to the other 
in the cost of goods until they even- 
tually reach the ultimate consumer. 

With the fallacy that the insurance 
companies pay fire losses goes the 
equal fallacy that the prevention of 
fire is purely the concern of the in- 
surance companies. Nothing could 
be more mistaken, for the fire loss is 
everybody’s loss and fire prevention 
is everybody’s duty. 

The most important feature of the 
fire waste is that statistics prove that 
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80 to 90 per cent of the fire loss is 
preventable by using simple precau- 
tions and carefulness. 

The figures are given below on the 
six predominating causes of fire, as 
reported by the Actuarial Bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Twenty-five per cent is 
added for fires in uninsured property 
and losses not reported to the actu- 
arial bureau: 

Matches, cigars, cigarettes and 
other “smokes” started fires causing 
a loss of $37,880,000. 

These can be prevented by the de- 
velopment of careful habits with 
matches and smokes, good house- 
keeping, which prevents rubbish ac- 
cumulations into which the carelessly 
discarded “smoke” can fall, and 


proper physical safeguards around 


the handling of flammable and ex- 
plosive substances. 

Defective chimneys and flues were 
responsible for $27,092,000 loss, and 
stoves, furnaces, boilers and their 
pipes caused a loss of $25,521,000. 

These fires are entirely prevent- 
able. Chimneys can be built right, 
kept clean and in repair. Heating 
apparatus can be installed at no in- 
creased expense so that it will never 
cause fire. 

Spontaneous ignition is given as 
the cause of fires costing $21,739,000 
loss. 

Many of these fires originated in 
oily or paint-smeared rags, oil mops 
and the like. These fires can be pre- 
vented by not allowing oily rags to 
accumulate, and by keeping oil mops 
in metal boxes. 

Sparks on roofs destroyed $18,- 
350,000 worth of property. 
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These losses are wholly prevent- 
able by the yse of fire retardant roof 
coverings. If your city does not 
prohibit wooden shingles by ordi- 
nance, it should do so, 

Electricity and electrical appli- 
ances caused a loss of $18,961,000. 
Of all these fires, 46 and 2/3 per 
cent were due to care. *sness with 
electric flat-irons. Much of the re- 
maining electrical loss was the result 
of improper wiring and overloading 
of circuits. 

Electrical fires are largely prevent- 
able by proper wiring installations 
and by care in the use of irons and 
other electrical devices. Only four 
per cent of electrical losses are 
found in buildings wired according to 
the National Electrical Code. 

The responsibility for fire preven- 
tion does not always rest on the in- 
dividual. The civic authorities have 
been very lax in providing preventa- 
tive measures such as adequate build- 
ing regulations, adequate inspection 
of dwellings, adequate power to fire- 
prevention officers to enforce orders 
relative to fire prevention, adequate 
provision for including fire preven- 
tion in the curriculum of the schools, 
adequate provision to prevent the 
over insurance of the contents of 
buildings and adequate arson laws to 
prosecute and convict the many sus- 
pected arson fires. 

All of this can be accomplished, 
and improvements are being noted in 
many cities. It is necessary of course 
for the citizens to be educated to the 
necessity of fire prevention, and when 
this is accomplished it will not be 
long before activity will be noted in 
that city by the creation of a fire-pre- 
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vention committee composed of the 
representative citizens who will en- 
deavor to have the necessary changes 
made that will give them a little 
more sense of security in their homes 
against fire. 

The individual factor in fire pre- 
vention is necessary when it is known 
that 60 per cent of the fires take 
place in the homes, so it is up to 
every individual to see that the 
proper precautions are taken in his 
home that will prevent carelessness. 
Every day in the year over eight hun- 
dred individual homes burn up. Is 
there not an individual responsibility 
there that would indicate careless- 
ness? Every day more than five 
schools are destroyed by fire. Your 
children attend school. Are the 
schools equipped and constructed in 
such’ a manner that you feel secure 


against fire? Investigate. Hospitals 
are burning up every day, containing 
persons who are incapacitated and 
unable to move themselves and must 
rely.on the nurses and firemen to 


bring them to safety. Many have 
X-ray films highly inflammable and 
not properly stored or protected. 
Do you send your loved ones to hos- 
pitals with such a condition? Many 
of the 12,000 persons burned up last 
year were in hospitals. 

In the schools and hospitals the 
four important prevention necessi- 
ties are immediate provision for call- 
ing the fire department, installation 
of sprinkler systems, necessity of 
keeping small fires confined, and the 
necessity of keeping vertical and 
horizontal openings properly pro- 
tected. 

In a city not far from Washington 
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one of the junior high schools with 
over 400 pupils was visited, and dur- 
ing the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions it was learned that the side 
doors were locked with a chain and 
Yale lock. The principal, when 
asked the reason, replied that they 
had so many coming late they locked 
the side doors and made everyone 
come in the front door so they could 
keep tab on them and reprimand 
them properly for being late. The 
lock and chains were removed. Sup- 
pose there was an alarm of fire and 
the children in their ordinary fire 
drills ran up against those chained 
doors? Would it not create panic 
in some high-strung children, and if 
it were a real fire, what then? An- 
other case: school, 2,800 students, 
three tubular spiral fire escapes, Yale 
padlocks on each one, keys lost for 
last five months. In the basement 


‘of same school an automobile being 


painted, four gallons of gasoline in 
an open vessel, all the paint and var- 
nish necessary to paint the automo- 
bile—a mighty fine place for an ex- 
plosion with 2,800 pupils above. 

Conditions like this are to be 
found in far too many places. Care- 
lessness, carelessness, carelessness! 
Don’t ‘you feel a little bit to blame 
for your carelessness in not being 
active in fire prevention? 

Fire-prevention experts believe in 
educating the school children in fire 
prevention. They must have your 
cooperation. 

It is impossible to estimate the 
economic cost of this enormous fire 
waste, for it includes loss of employ- 
ment—a most important factor in a 
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working man’s home—loss of busi- 
ness, loss of contracts, and many 
other economic losses. 

The average loss is nearly $2,000,- 
000 a day, or over $1,100 a minute. 
Just hold your watch a minute and 
see how long it takes to have a fire 
loss of $1,100. The cost of main- 
taining the fire department is also a 
factor in our economic life and we 
find that cost of maintaining the fire 
department runs along at about the 
same rate as the fire loss. A survey 
recently made by the International 
Association of Fire Fighters shows 
that the per capita cost for 
the upkeep of the fire departments 
in cities is $2.83, and that for every 
alarm of fire, irrespective of whether 
it is false or not, the fire loss per 
alarm is over $425.00. Also, for 


every alarm of fire the cost of main- 


tenance to the city is $390.00. Can 
we continue to have prosperity with- 
out remedying this fire waste? 
There is not a day passes but what 
the newspapers carry news items 
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showing that in such and such a city 
a fire occurred and several persons 
were burned to death. This is not 
front-page news unless it is in your 
own city and you do not realize the 
seriousness of it until it comes to 
your home or the home of your 
friends and takes some of your loved 
ones. Then you begin to think and 
you find out that every day thirty 
persons are burned to death and in 
a- year over 10,000 persons are 
placed in their graves as a result of 
fire, nearly all the result of careless- 
ness which could have been pre- 
vented by exercising a little precau- 
tion and education on fire hazards 
that exist in the office and home. 

Of the 30 persons sacrificed daily, 
24 are mothers and children who re- 
main in the home, hospitals and 
schools. Are you willing to sacrifice 
your share in the next fire? If not, 
Fire Prevention is your duty, and 
your duty is to “acknowledge the 
duty that accompanies your right to 
use fire, ‘a gift of the gods.’” 


DIFFERENT DAYS 


I love the joyous shining days,— 

The golden, happy, singing days! 

When rapturous nature lifts her voice 
And all the world vibrates with praise— 


I love those days! 


But sometimes come the other days,— 
The quiet, lonely, silent days, 

And thoughts that dwell in solitude 
Come to me in quite unknown ways, 


Those blessed days! 


Susan F. CAMPBELL. 





A PAPER MANUFACTURER AND UNION LABOR 
GEoRGE W. MEAD* 


President, Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company 


MERICAN industry is an en- 
terprise in which organized 
labor and capital manage- 

ment must work in common cause. 
The ideal of a whole people prosper- 
ous and happy in joint endeavor will 
be reached only when that unity is 
attained. In the meantime we are 
muddling along, moving forward, to 
be sure, but it is slow progress, which 
could be speeded up if only a fair 
minority of longheaded and honest 
men on both sides would set their 
thinking aright. 

Organized labor does not deny that 
capital management is necessary to 
success. If such an assertion was 
ever seriously made the Russian ex- 
periment has forever quieted it. 
There is a wide gap in this country 
between socialism and union labor. 
Labor is well aware that the manage- 
ment of business and finance is not a 
simple matter, that the composite 
skill of the artisans of the factory can- 
not furnish the wisdom for the safe 
guidance of an industry. 

Capital, on the other hand, is not 
ready to admit that organized labor 
is entitled to a place in management. 
Most capitalist managers “see red” 


————— 

*The union labor group in the City of Wis- 
consin Rapids nominated \Mr. Mead as their 
candidate for Mayor in the 1926 spring election 
and themselves conducted the campaign, record- 


ing almost a unanimous vote in a city of 9,000 
People. 


whenever it is suggested that they 
ought to accept the union in their 
plants. They have a deep seated 
prejudice resting on fear and hatred. 
They believe they are managing well 
by keeping the unions out and many 
of them are paying higher than union 
scale and are anticipating in their own 
plants the further demands of unions 
in organized plants for the sole pur- 
pose of discouraging what they sin- 
cerely believe to be an unmitigated 
evil. 


Mark Twain used to say that 
everybody is talking about the weather 
but that no one seems to be doing 
anything about it. Is this problem of 
capital and labor as hopeless as the 


proverbial London weather? Seri- 
ously, what can be done about it? 
Would it not be a good thing to un- 
dertake a try-out of the business, to 
find a hard-boiled capitalistic em- 
ployer with deep rooted prejudice 
against unions and to persuade him— 
not drive him—to give the unions a 
chance to experiment in his mills or 
factories, not with a weak company 
union, with the fatherly guiding hand 
of the employer, but with a firm set 
union with “demands, grievance com- 
mittee,” “walking delegates,” and all 
the rest of it, placed on a solid busi- 
ness basis for the purpose of proving 
whether or not the thing will work? 
This experiment has actually been 
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made. It was begun in May, 1919, 
in a group of paper mills in the for- 
ward-going State of Wisconsin. The 
writer of this article is the president 
and manager of the paper company 
and is pleased to give a brief account 
of his experience with union labor. 
For convenience the narrative will be 
given in the first person. 

We had a great industrial crisis 
and depression in the years ’93 and 
94. We called it “hard times,” and 
employers everywhere were taking 
advantage of it to cut the wages of 
men. Strikes were numerous and I 


remember going to the World’s Fair 
in Chicago in 1893 and. having rocks 
thrown through the windows of the 
Pullman car in which I was riding by 
gangs of strikers who were stationed 
along the tracks. So I was glad when 
the United States Supreme Court 


sustained the conviction of Samuel 
Gompers in the Buck’s Stove & Range 
Co. case and I was one of those who 
“saw red” whenever “union labor” 
or “collective bargaining” were men- 
tioned. Such was my attitude when 
in 1903 I first became a considerable 
employer of labor. The paper mill 
was the stockholders’ to do with as 
they wished, or for me to do with as 
I wished provided only the stockhold- 
ers sustained me. Pulpwood must be 
bought, and wisdom dictated that in 
general it should be purchased as 
cheaply as possible, but sometimes iit 
might be better to pay above the mar- 
ket to secure wood through a term of 
years or to establish relations with a 
responsible contractor. So also labor 
must be secured, and in general it 
should be purchased as cheaply as 
well might be, like pulpwood, or pa- 
per machine felts, or huge sandstone 
grindstones from Scotland for the 
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pulp grinders. If another mill tried 
to hire away a desirable man it might 
pay better to raise his wages rather 
than to break in a new man. Labor 
unions were anathema; collective bar- 
gaining was a usurpation and an in- 
terference with traditional and con- 
stitutional rights of contract. 

I continued to have this opinion re- 
garding “collective bargaining,” or 
what we now call “industrial democ- 
racy,” until early in the year 1919. 
But during all the sixteen years prior 
to that time during which I employed 
men in our paper mill operations, we 
had no strikes or labor troubles and 
the relation between labor and the 
Company was very pleasant. We 
were what may be called “paternalis- 
tic’ and at the beginning of the war, 
instead of raising wages, we gave cer- 
tain bonuses to offset the rising costs 
of living. In the fall of 1916 we 
purchased a sulphite pulp mill where 
600 men were out on strike. They 
had been striking for six months and 
the feeling throughout the town was 
most bitter. Among the things the 
men were striking for was the eight- 
hour day as against the eleven and 
thirteen-hour day then in vogue. We 
disposed at once of the several hun- 
dred strike-breakers that were being 
housed and fed on the ground. Then 
we let it be known that we would 
take the strikers back without dis- 
crimination and that the eight-hour 
day would go into effect at once, but 
we said nothing about recognizing 
the union. The men came back im- 
mediately and work was resumed. | 
would like to tell the full story but it 
would occupy too much space and I 
only refer to it to show that we for 
many years belonged to that class of 
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employers known as benevolent anti- 
union and open-shop employers. 

In the spring of 1919 food prices 
and rents had increased so much that 
the cost of living was out of propor- 
tion to the wages received by working 
men. We recognized that fact before 
a demand for higher wages was made 
and decided to make a general ad- 
vance in pay of all workers. This 
proved to be quite a problem. We 
felt that an immediate increase was 
due to every worker, but what per- 
centage of increase should be made 
to each group was a question. Our 
paper was selling at higher prices, 
and we knew that the men were en- 
titled to a share of this money. 
Unions had been formed or were 
forming in paper mills throughout 
the state, and in one large mill nearby 
a determined strike was prevailing; a 
wave of enthusiasm for collective bar- 
gaining was spreading over the coun- 
try and receiving support at Wash- 
ington. It was finally decided that we 
would recognize the right of our em- 
ployees to bargain with us in the mak- 
ing of the new wage scale. Union 
leaders among the men were called 
in and told what we had in mind and 
that we would consider meeting with 
them for discussion of the wage situa- 
tion, and were requested to furnish a 
copy of their constitution and other 
information regarding their union. 
The upshot of the matter was that we 
entered into a contract with the unions 
for a year from the first day of May, 
1919, which provided a mutually sat- 
isfactory wage scale, did not call for 
a closed shop, but did call for our en- 
couragement of the union and for our 
recommendation to all workers that 
they join the organization. This con- 
tract, it might here be stated, has 
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been renewed annually since that time. 

In the beginning of our relation- 
ship with the union, we were naturally 
afraid of the union and the men were 
afraid of us. We did not know how 
much they would demand. We were 
told that if we gave them any advan- 
tage they would demand more and 
more, until their demands would be- 
come intolerable. That made us 
suspicious of them and as the first de- 
mands of union labor were neces- 
sarily a taking away of some of the 
authority of the employer, we felt 
that we must go very conservatively 
and carefully in making any conces- 
sions from our old established cus- 
toms. 

We have found that we were mis- 
taken in many respects. The union 
has what it pleases to call its “griev- 
ance committee,” composed of some 
fifteen men. It is through this griev- 
ance committee that all our collective 
bargaining is carried on. Meetings 
are held regularly once a month. The 
company is represented by its mill. 
managers and the general personnel 
manager. Any complaint or sugges- 
tion that the workers may have is pre- 
sented at this meeting. The com- 
pany men are very careful to have the 
meeting conducted in a clean, frank, 
truthful and business-like manner. No 
sarcastic remarks are made and no 
bitter utterances. Sometimes the sub- 
jects brought up are quite controver- 
sial, but they are met squarely, and we 
have found that common sense always 
prevails in the end. Minutes of these 
meetings are carefully recorded and 
read at the succeeding meeting, and 
at that time reports of progress are 
made on the various points at issue, if 
any. Thousands of matters of very 
small importance and perhaps hun- 
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dreds of other matters of larger 
importance have thus been handled 
over a period of more than eight 
years between us and our workers. 
Any man who thinks that he is not 
getting a fair deal in his work may 
present his case for consideration 
at this meeting, and no one thing, no 
matter how small, is regarded as in- 
significant. 

The outcome of these conferences 
has helped to solve what is probably 
the greatest evil in our industrial sys- 
tem today, namely, the insecurity of 
a man’s job. Men are constantly in 
fear that something will happen to 
lose them their work, and they dread 
the hour when they must go home to 
their families and say that they are 
out of employment or that they are 
fired. By careful planning and man- 


agement this evil can be reduced to a 
minimum. Men will accomplish more 
if they are not haunted by this worry, 
and for this reason alone it pays well 
to make the job as secure as possible 


to the worker. It costs money to 
train new men to perform labor, no 
matter how common that labor may 
be; but I know it to be true that also a 
great saving can be made by having 
the workers feel that their jobs be- 
long to them and that they cannot be 
easily discharged or laid off. 

In the first place, our relations with 
the union have made us more care- 
ful in the employment of men. We 
have an employment agent at each 
mill, whose duty it is to receive all 
common labor applications, and with 
the assistance of the mill manager at 
each mill he employs all the men in 
the ordinary ranks. No foreman has 
authority to discharge any man, and 
men are not discharged for a cause 
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without having their cases passed 
upon by the mill manager and the gen- 
eral personnel manager. In addition 
to this, every discharge for cause is 
brought before the grievance commit- 
tee, and in that way we have a prac- 
tical guarantee of a square deal to 
every man. 

It is the fixed policy of our com- 
pany to promote men to the higher 
positions whenever vacancies occur. 
We do not go outside and employ 
men from other ‘paper mills to fill the 
better positions. This would discour- 
age every man in our organization. 
We train our own men, bringing them 
up from the ranks. Promotions are 
always in line, the oldest employed 
gets the next job unless there is some 
special reason. This is in line with 
the union’s request for promotion, 
based on seniority so far as possible. 

Courtesy and kindness toward men 
is the rule in every department. Disci- 
pline is not lacking. We have strict 
rules which serve as the basis of con- 
trol, and every man understands them 
and the unions agree to them. But 
loud talk and harsh words are not 
heard in our mills. A spirit of good 
will is a great asset in any industry. 
We believe that the good will of our 
men is fully as important as the good 
will of our customers. 

When men are happy in their work, 
when they have courteous and decent 
treatment from their superiors in au- 
thority, when they are free from 
worry of discharge and when full 
freedom is given to them to discuss 
and plan for their own immediate 
economic interest, there may begin to 
be some hope of securing their hearty 
cooperation inside the plant in all the 
services necessary to good conditions. 
Employee participation and responsi- 
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bility is vital and amazing interest can 
be aroused, 

For many years our principal ob- 
jective has been to establish a feeling 
of confidence in us on the part of the 
men. We have stressed the great im- 
portance of truth in all statements to 
the men. There is no doubt that in 
the beginning of our relationship with 
the union there was suspicion on the 
part of the men that we did not in- 
tend to carry out our promises. But 
after five or six years of slow but 
steady progress we were pleased to 
find that we had established in the 
men a feeling of confidence in our sin- 
cerity of purpose. I think I can now 
truthfully say that our men are prac- 
tically unanimous in the conviction 
that the company really believes in the 
union. The men in the mills feel 
free to demand their rights. They 


do not want charity in any form, but 
everything to which they are entitled 
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for the work they perform. They 
feel secure in their jobs, but only in so 
far as they perform their duties rea- 
sonably well. They do not expect 
anything beyond fair treatment and 
they believe now that they are receiv- 
ing it. They do not now think of the 
union as being there to fight the com- 
pany, but rather to work with it in a 
sincere attempt to harmonize any con- 
flicting interests. They recognize 
that there are conflicting interests, 
wages and profits, which each must 
demand. We believe that the men 
are loyal to us and we feel confident 
that they believe in our loyalty to 
them. This loyalty is not of a per- 
sonal or sentimental type, but of a 
self-interested type, and loyalty to an 
industrial relations system in which 
they believe. We have not regretted 
signing that contract. 


COMPENSATION 


The sun shown bright, and showed me all 
Earth’s fair and lovely things: 

Gay little flowers, and dancing leaves, 
And birds with rainbow wings. 


*Twas darkness made me look above 
To vast and starry skies; 

I had not dreamed the boundless peace 
Light hides from laughing eyes. 


FLORENCE GILMORE. 





ENFORCEMENT OF LABOR LAWS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


WALTER G. MATHEWSON * 


Introduction 


N view of the forthcoming con- 
vention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Los Angeles, 
this article may prove of especial 
interest to delegates to the conven- 
tion and to other friends of organ- 
ized labor. It is intended to give 
the reader a glimpse of the work of 
the California Division of Labor 
Statistics and Law Enforcement, 
rather than a detailed description. 
The latest session of the Califor- 
nia Legislature reorganized the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations by 
consolidating four separate commis- 
sions into one department, under one 
director. The new law went into 
effect on July 29, 1927, and at the 
present time the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations is composed of five 
divisions, namely: (1) Division of 
Industrial Accidents and Safety; 
(2) Division of Labor Statistics and 
Law Enforcement; (3) Division of 
Industrial Welfare; (4) Division of 
Housing and Sanitation; and (5) 
Division of State Employment Agen- 


*Mr. Walter G. Mathewson, Chief of the 
Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforce- 
ment, heretofore known as the Labor Commis- 
sioner, was for seventeen years secretary of the 
Santa Clara Building Trades Council and vice- 


president of the California State Building 
Trades Council. He has been Labor Commis- 
sioner since 1921 and is now serving under the 
third governor. ; 


cies. The present functions of the 
Division of Labor Statistics and Law 
Enforcement are the same as the 
functions that were formerly those 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
In addition to gathering statistical 
information pertaining to labor con- 
ditions, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has been the labor law enforcing 
agency of the state government. 
The Labor Commissioner, who was 
the head of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, is, under the new law, 
called the Chief. of the Division of 
Labor Statistics and Law Enforce- 
ment. 


A Six-year Record 


The following chart is taken from 
the latest biennial report of the 
Bureau of ‘Labor Statistics. In it 
are shown the salient facts relating 
to the law enforcing activities of the 
bureau. The reader will notice that 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, the bureau investigated 28,157 
complaints of alleged violations of 
labor laws. Of the total number of 
complaints filed with the bureau, 88 
per cent related to non-payment of 
wages; 4.3 per cent to private em- 
ployment agencies; 2.8 per cent to 
the eight-hour law for female work- 
ers; 1.8 per cent to child labor; and 
2.9 per cent to various other com- 
plaints of violations of the labor laws 
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which are under the enforcement of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Nonpayment of Wages 


One may say without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that govern- 
mental collection of unpaid wages is 
carried on most successfully in Cali- 
fornia. During the latest fiscal 
year the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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collected $870,301 in unpaid wages. 
This amount was considerably in ex- 
cess of the unpaid wages collected 
in previous years. Still, during the 
year ended June 30, 1927, the 
amount of unpaid wages collected 
was $963,265. The extension of 
the services of the bureau through- 
out the state, the perfection of its 
technic in wage collections and the 
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gradual modifications and strength- 
ening of the wage laws are the fac- 
tors accounting for the effective 
manner in which unpaid wages are 
collected in the State of California. 
Space will not permit a detailed ex- 
planation of the methods used by the 
Division of Labor Statistics and Law 
Enforcement in coliecting wages, but 
the principal points, of the California 
laws pertaining to’ wages are sum- 
marized below: 

1. Wages of 2: discharged em- 
ployee become due ‘and payable im- 
mediately. . 

2. The wages of. an employee who 
quits or resigns becc'me due and pay- 
able not later than sxventy-two hours 
after quitting, unless such employee 
has given seventy-two hours’ notice 
of his intention to gust. In the latter 
case, wages become ijdue and payable 
immediately upon «jitting. 

3. Wages must je paid at least 
semimonthly or twice during each 
calendar month, on:days designated 
in advance by the employer as -reg- 
ular pay days. 

4. Where board and lodging is a 
part of the employec’s compensation, 
wages may be paid :nonthly. 

5. An employer sho wilfully re- 
fuses to pay wages, when due and 
payable is liable to pay a penalty for 
each day the wages remain unpaid 
up to 30 days, at the rate at which 
the employee was engaged. 

6. It is a misdemeanor wilfully to 
refuse to pay wages when they be- 
come due and payabie. 

7. It is the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (now the Chief of the Division 
of Labor Statistics and Law En- 
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forcement) to enforce the wage 
laws of the state. The law au- 
thorizes the Chief of the Division of 
Labor Statistics and Law Enforce- 
ment to take assignments of wage 
claims and to prosecute actions 
therefor. 


Private Employment Agencies 


The next largest number of cases 
handled by the Division of Labor 
Statistics and Law Enforcement are 
complaints of violations of the pri- 
vate employment agency act. In 
1923 the California Legislature 
passed a law limiting the fees which 
employment agencies may charge, 
but this law was declared unconstitu- 
tional. Thus, while the fees charged 
are not regulated by law, the private 
employment agency business is other- 
wise strictly controlled. Registra- 
tion fees of any kind are strictly pro- 
hibited; jobs sold must be adequately 
described; fees and expenses must be 
refunded when applicant fails to 
secure the job, or when he is dis- 
charged within seven days of his ac- 
ceptance of the job. In addition the 
law gives the labor commissioner 
the power to prescribe uniform re- 
ceipts, contracts, and bookkeeping 
methods. Failure to conduct the 
business according to law is a mis- 
demeanor and subjects the employ- 
ment agent to possible revocation or 
suspension of his license by the 
labor commissioner. 

Approximately 1,000 complaints 
annually are filed against private em- 
ployment agencies. It is seldom 
necessary to go to court on account 
of these cases, as the employment 
agencies in practically all instances 
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abide by the decisions of the Chief 
of the Division of Labor Statistics 


and Law Enforcement, or his depu- ~ 


ties. 


The Eight-hour Law for Women 
W orkers 


About three out of every hundred 
complaints handled by the bureau re- 
late to violations of the eight-hour 
law for female employees. The 
California law prohibits the employ- 
ment of women in excess of eight 
hours per day or forty-eight hours 
per week. This law is quite com- 
prehensive and its benefits are en- 
joyed by the preponderant majority 
of wage-earners. It was enacted in 
1911, but the responsibility for its 
enforcement was not placed with the 
Labor Commissioner, until 1913. 


Since then the eight-hour day has be- 
come a fixed institution in California 


and its observance is general. Vio- 
lations of this law, as well as of 
other laws, frequently bring about 
the criminal prosecution of the of- 
fenders. 


Child Labor 


The latest Federal census shows 
that only three per cent of children 
between ten to fifteen years of age 
are gainfully employed in California. 
The United States Census reported 
that the number of children of this 
age group gainfully employed in 
California was 11,251 in 1910, and 
was 9,057 in 1920, a decrease of 
2,194, or 19.5 per cent. The em- 
ployment of children under sixteen 
years of age is strictly prohibited in 
California, except in agricultural 
pursuits. But even in agricultural 
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occupations children under sixteen 
may not be employed during school 
hours while public schools are in 
session. An elaborate system of 
working permits effectively restricts 
the number of children under sixteen 
years who are able to secure em- 
ployment. Minors under eighteen, 
who have not graduated from high 
schools maintaining four-year courses 
above the eighth grade of the ele- 
mentary school, must attend part- 
time schools and may be employed 
only after securing a permit to work 
and a certificate of school enrollment. 
Minors under eighteen years of age 
are also prohibited from working in 
excess of eight hours per day or 
forty-eight hours per week. The 
hours of part-time schooling are 
counted as working hours for the 
purpose of determining the length of 
the working day of a minor under 
eighteen years of age. 

The Division of Labor Statistics 
and Law Enforcement has been 
actively engaged in the eradication of 
all vestiges of illegal employment of 
children. As will be seen below, 
numerous violators of the child labor 
law are arrested and prosecuted. 


Criminal Prosecutions 


It has been the policy of the Divi- 
sion of Labor Statistics and Law En- 
forcement to prosecute rigorously all 
violators of the labor laws. The 
preceding chart shows that in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, 528 
arrests were made by the division; 
while in the fiscal year 1925-1926 
the number of arrests and prosecu- 
tions was 568. The causes of the 
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arrests. and consequent criminal 
prosecutions are shown in the fol'ow- 
ing tabulation: 


Number of 

Ariests in 

Fiscal Years 

Ended 

June 30— 
Labor Laws Violated 1925 1926 
CR ic cnckeankeneteseue 359 340 
gO Se eee 94 148 
Eight-Hour Law for Women.... 53 57 
Private Employment Agency Act 13 10 
Miscellaneous Laws ........... 9 13 
Total arrests and prosecutions... 528 568 


The wage laws, the child labor 
law, the eight-hour law for women 
workers, are the statutes which re- 
quire most frequently the exercise of 
the bureau’s power of enforcement. 
Among the miscellaneous laws en- 
forced by the Division of Labor 
Statistics and Law Enforcement are 
the laws which prohibit misrepresen- 
tation of working conditions, the 
sanitation and ventilation law, the 
eight-hour law on public works and 
in underground works, the blower 
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law, the cash bond law, and many 
other laws. 


Conclusion 


Those who are charged with the 
administration and enforcement of 
labor laws in California have recog- 
nized the important principle that 
laws are useless unless they are 
strictly enforced and are made effec- 
tive. The law enforcement policy 
based upon this principle has won the 
general approval of enlightened em- 
ployers, who believe that protective 
labor laws are for the interests of all 
classes of society. The Division of 
Labor Statistics and Law Enforce- 
ment has also won the full confidence 
of the workers of the state. Or- 
ganized labor of California recog- 
nizes the Division of Labor Statis- 
tics and Law Enforcement as the 
government agency which is most 
effective in protecting unorganized 
wor’ rs from exploitation and from 
ut 2 advantages constantly sought 
by certain classes of employers. 
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BRICK AND CLAY WORKERS 


WILLIAM TRACY 


General Secretary, United Brick and Clay Workers of America 


AST spring in the Chicago Dis- 
is trict we signed an excellent 
wage agreement, as we got 

from 24% to § cents per hour on all 
men under 95 cents. Also got a num- 
ber of changes in the working agree- 
ment, and in the case of black brick, 
that is, brick which is dried in dryers 
where the smoke from the boilers 
go through same, we got 5 cents per 
hour on the hour workers and 5 cents 
per thousand on the piece workers. 
We secured nearly every working 
agreement we asked for. We got no 
increase above 95 cents and ery 
man on the yard now stands 80 c. «8. 
The belt boys draw 88, 93 and 96 
cents and on,up to $1.35 on the hour 
workers and, of course, the piece 
workers make considerably more t’ 2n 
that. We signed the agreement for 
three years with a further agreement 
that the manufacturers would not 
raise the price of brick, our idea in 
that being that the present price of 
$12, delivered on the job, it is the 
cheapest brick in the world and allows 
our plants to work twelve months per 
year, whereas, if brick went up, it 
would allow hollow tile and other 
nonunion material to come in, and 
even with a much higher wage scale 
our boys would not be nearly as well 
off as they are at the present time. 
During the past five years we have 


had steady work. Prior to that time 
it was 6, 7, 8 and 9 months, and while 
our wages were good in some places, 
the piece workers running as high as 
$16 and $18 per day, they would live 
it up during the winter months. The 
day workers, of course, mostly all 
work throughout the year. I am sure 
that we got every cent that was avail- 
able without raising the price of brick 
and without going on strike as the 
boys battled away for some six weeks, 
one week after the scale had really 
expired. It took the manufacturers 
four days to give us an answer to our 
final demand, which was 2% cents 
per hour on all men over 80 cents, 
they having voluntarily raised the la- 
borers, cart drivers, and a few others 
who were drawing under 80 cents. 
We know it is by far the best agree- 
ment in the clay industry, in fact, 40 
per cent higher than any other which 
we have, not only in the amount of 
money earned, but the conditions 
under which they work. We are sec- 
ond to none in the City of Chicago in 
any line of work, but with all of that 
we do not wish to make any comment 
upon same, other than the Chicago 
District Council No. 1, involving 
some 3,000 men, has reached an 
agreement with the Chicago manuv- 
facturers with a small increase in 
wages on the lower paid men, several 
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changes of benefit to the men in the 
working rules, agreement to run for 
three years, and this added to an 
already fair wage scale places this 
district in fine condition, considering 
the fact that the manufacturers have 
agreed not to raise the price of brick 
above that which they now have, 
which is $12 per thousand, delivered 
on the job. This was a very im- 
portant part of the agreement, due to 
the fact that with this price the men 
are assured of steady work, which 
they have enjoyed for the past five 
years. No doubt an increase could 
have been secured if the price of 
brick would have been raised. The 
danger point may have been reached, 
however, through any increase in 
brick and this would naturally cur- 
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tail the output, which would bring 
conditions back to that of a few years 
ago when the yards operated from 
six to nine months per year. The 
present wage scale with present con- 
ditions will far exceed any wage scale 
that might have been secured which 
would force the plants down during 
the winter. Considering the struggle 
that we have had in the locals out- 
side of Chicago District to even re- 
tain the present wage scale, in some 
cases even a reduction has been 
granted to meet the competition of 
the nonunion plants. The Chicago 
boys are exceedingly fortunate and 
the vast majority of the rank and 
file are in hearty accord with the set- 
tlement. 


NATIONAL WINDOW GLASS WORKERS 
J. M. Sremer, President 


with its constitution and by-laws, 
is composed of window glass 
blowers, gatherers, cutters and flat- 
teners; in other words the four so- 


T wie organization, in accordance 


called skilled trades in the hand 
branch of the window glass industry. 
Development of machinery in the in- 
dustry has practically eliminated the 
hand method of production as we only 
had during the past fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30th, three plants attempt- 
ing to operate by the hand method. 
These were cooperative plants in 
which our members were the prin- 
cipal stockholders. Our wage scale 
was only a basis on which to deter- 


mine the earnings of our members, 
as the workmen who were stock- 
holders agreed to accept as wages 
whatever the sale of the product 
would justify. These agreements 
were made and concurred in by the 
officials of this association, realizing 
that it was a supreme effort to retain 
a foothold in the industry. 

During the coming working sea- 
son, which usually begins in September, 
we do not anticipate that there will 
be any plants that will attempt to op- 
erate by the hand method, as the ulti- 
mate wages received by our members 
in the three attempts that were made 
last year were not sufficient to justify 
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the men to follow their trades. 
Therefore, we believe we are justi- 
fied in saying that the hand branch 
of the industry has been eliminated. 

Anticipating such a condition, a 
resolution, drawn up by our members 
from one of our locals, calling for a 
convention to revise the constitution 
and by-laws to meet existing condi- 
tions, was yoted upon and carried by 
an overwhelming majority. In ac- 
cordance with same a convention was 
held in Columbus, Ohio, the week of 
May 16-21, 1927. This convention 
revised the constitution and by-laws, 
and the principal action taken was 
the revision of the second section of 
the constitution, which extended the 
jurisdiction of the organization to all 
the semi and so-called unskilled labor 
in the machine branch of the industry. 

The convention realized the fact 
that the opportunity of employment 
for the present membership, if not 
being entirely limited, would be ex- 
tremely limited, and decided to dis- 
tribute the funds of the organization 
in the treasury among the members, 
with the exception of $10,000, which 
was set aside to be used in an effort 
to extend the organization covering 
the semi and so-called unskilled labor 
in the machine branches of the in- 
dustry, other than the trades of cut- 
ting and flattening which are already 
organized. 

Another principal action of the 
convention was the changing of Ar- 
ticle 5, making it possible for the 
executive board to determine the loca- 
tion of the headquarters in accord- 
ance with the most central point in 
the industry. Carrying out this 
change, the board, at their last meet- 
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ing, ordered the headquarters to be 
moved to Columbus, this being the 
most advantageous point in the loca- 
tion of the industry. The executive 
board, at their last meeting, also de- 
cided that all members actively en- 
gaged at their trades for more than 
four consecutive weeks since August 
I, 1924, would be entitled to partici- 
pate in the distribution of the funds 
which is now taking place and which 
is almost completed. 

We are now engaged in slowly and 
carefully laying the groundwork for 
the building of an organization in the 
machine branch of the industry. 


There are available in these branches 
approximately 2,500 or 3,000 men. 
None of these occupations have ever 
been organized, and some of them re- 
quire considerable skill and knowl- 
edge of the nature of glass and are 


quite susceptible to organization. We 
do not anticipate a gréat deal of 
difficulty in establishing an organiza- 
tion in this field. In fact many of 
these occupations are being filled by 
former members of this association 
who have been trained in the funda- 
mentals of trade-unionism. We an- 
ticipate that these men will be of con- 
siderable assistance in our efforts. 
The window glass industry has been 
extremely dull during all of the pres- 
ent year; however, an active demand 
is anticipated for the period begin- 
ning September 15 and continuing 
until the end of the present year. 
The production since the first of the 
year has considerably exceeded the 
consumption; therefore there has 
been much accumulation in the ware- 
houses. The productive capacity of 
the country is far in excess of market 
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requirements, which makes it all the 
more difficult to gain a foothold in 
the industry. However, we believe 
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that during the contemplated heavy 
market demand, will be the psycho- 
logical moment to gain a foothold. 


HOURS IN TEXTILES 


SARA A, ConBoy 


Secretary-Treasurer, United Textile Workers of America 


HE history of the Labor Move- 
Test in America and more par- 

ticularly the history of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor since its in- 
ception in 1881, is filled with noble 
sacrifices of men and women battling 
against great odds for the ameliora- 
tion of working conditions, particu- 
larly for women and children. 

It is worthy of note likewise that 
the 48-hour work week now being 
enjoyed by millions of workers was 
brought into being through the ac- 
tivities of officers and members of 
this great Labor Movement of ours. 
In practically all lines this 48 hours 
per week and less has become effective 
and even within our own textile in- 
dustry in many places the United 
Textile Workers of America has suc- 
ceeded in planting this humane and 
munificent law. It is unfortunate, 
however, that we have still in New 
England (the birthplace of the in- 
dustry), manufacturers who are still 
exploiting the men, women and chil- 
dren whom they employ by working 
the 54-hour work week. 

The attempt recently of the cotton 
manufacturers of Massachusetts to 
have the present 48-hour: statutory 
law repealed is fresh in the minds 
of all who are interested in these 
things. They failed because the in- 


telligence, as well as the humaneness, 
of the legislators of Massachusetts 
rebelled against such a course. Our 
organization, through its officials, 
took an active part in the campaign 
to maintain the 48-hour work week 
in Massachusetts by law and at the 
same time through the economic 
power of our unions in some of the 
other New England states, we have 
been able, without any act of legis- 
lature, to maintain the 48-hour work 
week. The United Textile Workers 
of America have sacrificed much in 
energy and in money to assist the 
workers to retain the shorter work 
week. We are firm believers in eco- 
nomic power being used in preference 
to political ‘action for the purpose 
of maintaining this humane law. 

We firmly believe that it would be 
a wise policy for the employers 
throughout the entire industry to 
agree that the maximum work week 
for all employees should be 48 hours. 
That night work, particularly where 
women and children are being used, 
should be abolished. It is a crying 
shame that an industry such as ours, 
whose product is a necessity, should 
be in such a deplorable condition as 
we find it is in many places at the 
present moment. 

The workers of New England can 
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and do produce in the 48-hour work 
week as much annually as do the 
workers in any other part of our 
country. 

The United Textile Workers has 
adopted the slogan of cooperation, 
believing firmly that those employers 


s 
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who have a sincere regard for the 
perpetuation of the industry will see 
the necessity of joining hands with 
us to the end that the slogan of New 
England, once heralded throughout 
the country, “Quality first,” may be 
again resurrected. 


EMPLOYER’S APPRENTICE SCHOOL 


FRANK HoMEVA 


Recording and Corresponding Secretary, Local 65, Lathers International Union 


ing, so-called, fostered by the 

Industrial Association, is not a 
training school, and never will be. 
Instead, it is a place where boys and 
men are herded together to harass 
real union mechanics here in San 
Francisco. They started such a place 
here the first of January; picked from 
the street some twenty odd boys and 
men, and after four weeks of so-called 
training, under the supervision of an 
inferior nonunion man, turned them 
loose on the largest building in San 
Francisco. They finally finished 
about one-fifth of this job, which was 
left when they put the union mechan- 
ics off the work, at a cost of four 
times the normal cost. As a result 
this association spent $10,000 to put 
half of their original class, namely, 
eleven nonunion boys and men on the 
work. They have abolished this 
scheme. Now they are advertising 
throughout the country for Ameri- 
can Plan nonunion men to come to 
San Francisco, realizing that mechan- 
ics are not made in four weeks. Asa 
result of their efforts to break up the 


Te. Training School for Lath- 


Lathers organization they have suc- 
ceeded in driving fourteen good citi- 
zens who were buying their homes 
on the partial payment plan and many 
others out of town, substituting non- 
union men who follow advertisements 
and live in auto camps and automo- 
biles. No they can not make mechan- 
ics that way, neither can they make 
good citizens by trying to break up 
organized labor or workers and sub- 
stituting the class of help that follows 
the advertisements of nonunion or 
American Plan help wanted. 

The school here so far has been 
an absolute failure as regards twenty 
odd boys and men who started. They 
have but four that are likely .pros- 
pects, while eleven are still working 
at the business. Of course the cost 
does not mean anything to that set 
of men who are willing to pay their 
Director-Manager $25,000 per year, 
but the thousands of dollars that they 
are spending must come from some 
place, and it is my guess that some 
time in some way there will have to 
be a reckoning. 





SOME WAYS IN WHICH TRADE UNIONS 
CAN HELP REDUCE UNEMPLOYMENT 


SUMNER H. SLICHTER 


Cornell University and Institute of Economics - 


HERE are many kinds of unem- 
fo and many methods of 

dealing with each, but I shall 
deal with only two varieties, and 
shall discuss only several of the many 
ways of dealing with these two. 

The first kind of unemployment 
which I shall discuss is that which ac- 
companies the business depressions 
that occur periodically—such depres- 
sions as we had in 1904, 1908, 1914, 
and 1921. We call it cyclical unem- 
ployment. It probably imposes hard- 
ship on a vaster scale than any other 
kind and it is the most difficult of all 
to control. It is a comparatively re- 
cent phenomenon, for it has devel- 
oped only within the last several cen- 
turies. It appears to be largely a re- 
sult of certain industrial conditions 
and institutions which have grown up 
within this time and which we have 
not yet learned how to manage. It 
presents, therefore, a problem of in- 
dustrial management—a problem of 
learning how to run industry so as to 
avoid the recurring periods of de- 
pression. 

The prevention of cyclical unem- 
ployment must begin in times of pros- 
perity when business enterprises have 
plenty of orders and when no one is 
worrying about a scarcity of jobs. 


I. 


This is one reason why it is so difficult 
to prevent—because the necessary 
steps must be taken when no one is 
worrying about it. 

It is easy to see why every period 
of prosperity tends to create a situa- 
tion which makes severe unemploy- 
ment inevitable. Everyone knows 
that during prosperous times prices 
have a tendency to rise. Now how 
do rising prices affect the business 
man? Naturally they encourage him 
to buy in advance of his immediate 
needs. When retailers, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers are confident that 
prices will be higher tomorrow than 
they are today, they decide to profit 
by ordering today the goods which 
they would normally not order until 
tomorrow—in other words, they 
speculate. Notice the effect of this 
speculative buying upon prices. The 
demand for goods, of course, is in- 
creased and consequently the ten- 
dency for prices to rise is reinforced. 
But the faster prices rise, the more 
are business men encouraged to stock 
up in excess of their immediate needs. 
Thus we see why every period of 
prosperity is likely to bring about an 
accumulation of goods on the shelves 
of retailers and in the warehouses of 
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wholesalers—an accumulation of in- 
yentories, as the business man calls it. 

Sooner or later, prosperity turns 
into depression. It is easy to see how 
the large inventories which business 
enterprises have built up during pros- 
perity affect the volume of unemploy- 
ment during depression. Retailers 
have more goods on their shelves 
than they immediately need. Not un- 
til retailers have nearly emptied their 
shelves are wholesalers able to get 
large orders. But the warehouses of 
the wholesalers were also filled up 
during prosperity. And not until the 
wholesalers have nearly emptied 
their warehouses can manufacturers 
get large orders. During all of this 


time, while retailers are emptying 
their overloaded shelves and whole- 
salers their overcrowded warehouses, 
manufacturers can give employment 


to only a small part of their forces. 
In other words, thousands of men 
must go without work because during 
the period of prosperity the shelves 
of retailers and the warehouses of 
wholesalers were filled too full. No- 
tice that it does not take an extremely 
large accumulation of inventories 
to do a great deal of harm. Unem- 
ployed wage earners are not good 
customers. Consequently when lack 
of orders from wholesalers and re- 
tailers causes some manufacturers to 
reduce forces, other manufacturers 
find their sales dropping and they in 
turn must lay off men. Once the proc- 
ess of laying off workers gets well 
started, it continues of its own mo- 
mentum. And the very fact that 
many men are out of work makes it 
take longer than it normally would 
for retailers and wholesalers to get 
rid of the goods which they must sell 


before they will order from manufac- 
turers in normal amounts. 

It is extremely important to realize 
the exact significance of the accumula- 
lation of inventories during prosper- 
ity because this will help us avoid a 
serious, but very common, misconcep- 
tion of the problem of cyclical unem- 
ployment. It is frequently said that 
cyclical unemployment is caused by 
Labor’s producing too much and that 
the remedy is for Labor to reduce its 
output. This is a mistake. The 
trouble is, not that too much is being 
produced but that a part of what is 
produced is being hoarded. Produc- 
ing less would not stop the hoard- 
ing—it might even increase it. If the 
workers produced less, goods would 
be more scarce and the tendency for 
prices to rise and for business men to 
hoard would be intensified. 

Ever since the big drop in prices in 
1920, business enterprises in general 
have abandoned the policy of accumu- 
lating large inventories and have 
adopted the policy of hand-to-mouth 
buying. This is an extremely whole- 
some situation. Although hand-to- 
mouth buying cannot be counted upon 
absolutely to prevent business de- 
pressions, it will undoubtedly make 
them less severe. But at once you 
ask: “How long will business men 
continue the practice of hand-to- 
mouth buying? Will they not soon 
forget the losses which they suffered 
in 1920? Or were they taught a les- 
son so thoroughly that they will never 
again accumulate inventories on a 
large scale?” 

We would be foolish, I am confi- 
dent, to assume that business men 
have learned their lesson once and 
for all. As memories of the losses 
of 1920 grow dimmer, it would not 
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be surprising to find business enter- 
prises indulging more and more in the 
speculative purchase of goods. If we 
are to prevent a gradual reversion to 
the practice of accumulating exces- 
sive inventories in periods of pros- 
perity, it must be because influential 
members of the business community 
realize the danger and do what they 
can to prevent it. In other words, 


eternal vigilance is the price not only | 


of liberty but of business stability. 

I wonder whether it is preposter- 
ous to suggest that trade union ofh- 
cials, especially the national officers, 
might be among the industrial lead- 
ers who guard the community against 
a tendency to build up inventories on 
an excessive scale. When business 
men speculate recklessly in goods, 
they are usually carried away by un- 
thinking optimism. To preverit the 


development of reckless buying, it is 
necessary for the clearer heads in the 
industrial world to warn promptly of 
dangerous tendencies, to recall past 
experiences, and to point out the in- 
evitable consequences of reckless spec- 


ulation. If enough business leaders 
do this and if they speak up before 
the business world has been too car- 
ried away by a speculative fever to 
listen to reason, they may succeed in 
inducing many business men to adhere 
to conservative policies. Here we see 
an opportunity for the leaders of 
trade unions to play an important 
role in molding business sentiment. 
The average international union ofh- 
cial spends much time in traveling 
about the country visiting plants in 
his industry. He may become well in- 
formed, and may be a source of in- 
formation about the condition of 
trade and of industry in general. 
This gives him a chance to add his 
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voice to the other counsels of caution 
at times when there is danger of busi- 
ness’ embarking upon a speculative 
spree. If the leaders of trade union- 
ism were vigorously to throw their in- 
fluence against speculative buying, it is 
certain that they could be of substan- 
tial help in establishing control over 
the business cycle. 

Is this too much to ask of union 
officials? Is it asking that they dis- 
play too much foresight or that they 
take too broad a view of their re- 
sponsibilities? Remember that the 
president of a union with 75,000 
members is the head of an organiza- 
tion which markets about $125,000,- 
000 worth of human services a year. 
Such a man is properly to be classed 
among the nation’s industrial leaders. 
Like other men of large affairs, he 
cannot escape some responsibility for 
the trend of business sentiment of the 
country. I am sure that union off- 
cials would feel this responsibility 
keenly were they to visualize just 
what the hoarding of large invento- 
ries means, for when enterprises 
store up goods in the warehouses 
against a rise in prices they are in 
effect storing up unemployment. If 
union leaders were to conceive of the 
wholesalers’ warehouses and the re- 
tailers’ shelves as being filled up with 
vast quantities of unemployment, | 
am sure that they would energetically 
use their influence to discourage the 
speculative accumulation of invento- 
riés, 

In order to contribute to the main- 
tenance of a healthy business senti- 
ment, trade union officials must be 
exceptionally well informed about the 
state of business. But reliable in- 
formation about business conditions 
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is not picked up by accident. Enter- 
prises which are large enough to af- 
ford it maintain research departments 
which have the primary purpose of 
keeping track of business conditions. 
Smaller concerns subscribe to business 
reporting sérvices and receive reports 
through trade associations. Two of 
the larger trade unions already main- 
tain research departments, and there 
is one business service which is in- 
tended primarily for trade unions. I 
expect to see the number of trade 
union research departments increase, 
and I hope that the day is not distant 
when the American Federation of 
Labor will provide a business report- 
ing service, equal to the best in the 
country, for the smaller unions which 
cannot afford independent research 
departments. 

Before I go on to discuss another 
kind of unemployment, I wish to an- 
swer one question which I am quite 
certain has been bothering many of 
you. I have suggested that unemploy- 
ment during depression might be re- 
duced by limiting the accumulation of 
inventories during prosperity. But 
you ask: “Is this really curing the evil 
of unemployment? If business men 
build up smaller inventories during 
prosperity, will there not be a smaller 
production of goods then, smaller de- 
mand for labor, and consequently less 
employment ?- By reducing the specu- 
lative hoarding of goods during pros- 
perity, are we not merely transferring 
unemployment from one part of the 
business cycle to another?” 

In answer to this question let me 
confess that checking the accumula- 
tion of inventories may to some ex- 
tent lessen the demand for labor, and, 
as a result, the volume of employment 
during periods of prosperity. But it 
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is a gain for labor, instead of working 
overtime one year and only half time 
the next, to have unemployment 
spread out more or less evenly from 
year to year. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that even if there is a decrease 
in employment during prosperity, it 
will be much less than the gain in em- 
ployment during depression. The 
reason is not hard to understand. 
One effect of the accumulation of in- 
ventories, we have seen, is to raise 
prices. But the higher the prices of 
goods, the smaller the quantities 
which consumers are able to buy. To 
the extent that checking speculative 
buying also checks the tendency for 
prices to rise, it enables purchasers to 
buy more goods and thus creates a 
demand for labor. Limiting the 
building up of inventories means that 
labor may be less employed in mak- 
ing goods which will be stored away 
in warehouses and on _ retailers’ 
shelves, but it means that labor will 
be more employed in making goods 
for immediate use. 


Il. 


It is difficult to find a satisfactory 
name for the second type of unem- 
ployment which I am going to discuss. 
Its nature can best be indicated by an 
illustration. In November, 1923, 
twenty-six clothing factories in New 
York were working full time, fif- 
teen part time, and four overtime. 
This is a very common situation 
in many industries—some plants 
without enough help and compelled 
to work overtime; others unable 
to give full-time work to all of 
their employees. A situation of this 
sort creates unemployment because 
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the busy plants tend to draw more 
men into the industry than can be pro- 
vided with steady work. Once men 
acquire experience in the industry, 
they tend to remain in it, even though 
employed very irregularly. 

But you ask: “Why should the 
busy plants draw men into the indus- 
try, when other enterprises are oper- 
ating only part time? Why are not 
the needs of the busy plants met by 
men leaving the jobs at which they 
get only two or three days’ work a 
week and obtaining employment at 
the plants which are working over- 
time?” To some extent, of course, 
this happens. But not to the extent 
that one would expect. And the ex- 
planation is simple. If the workers 


expected that the slack plants would 
be slack indefinitely and the busy 
plants busy indefinitely, they would 


be quick to move from slack plants to 
the busy ones. But the men who are 
possibly getting only two or three 
days of work a week expect that the 
business of their employers will be 
picking up presently. They know 
also that the concerns which are busy 
now are likely to be slack before 
many months have passed, and that 
then the newer employees will be laid 
off. Naturally the men in the slack 
plants do not feel like giving up jobs 
which they have held for many years 
in order to get a few weeks of full- 
time work, with the probability that at 
the first lull in business they will be laid 
off. Consequently, there is a very in- 
complete movement from the slack 
enterprises to the busy ones, and the 
temporary needs of the busy firms 
are filled to some extent by drawing 
more workers into an already over- 
crowded industry. 
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The obvious need is an arrange. 
ment by which some employees of the 
slack concerns could be transferred 
temporarily to the busy ones without 
losing their original jobs. In an un- 
organized industry such an arrange- 
ment would be difficult to work out. 
But it could be easily achieved 
through a central employment office 
controlled either by the union or 
jointly by the union and the employ- 
ers. Such an office would be in con- 
stant touch with both busy and slack 
plants. It would know when men 
were available for transfer and it 
would know when temporary help 
was needed. And when the trans- 
ferred workers were needed at their 
regular places the central employ- 
ment office would be in a position to 
notify them. 

Of course, the plan would not suc- 
ceed unless the employment office 
were managed by an expert who 
would take care only to transfer 
workers well qualified for the partic- 
ular positions. But a well-operated 
employment office is of great value to 
both employers and workers. It 
saves employers the expense of break- 
ing in inexperienced men who would 
be needed for only a few weeks or a 
few months. It reduces unemploy- 
ment by preventing the industry from 
attracting workers who are _ not 
needed. It stabilizes employment by 
reducing the tendency for overtime 
to alternate with part-time work. 
That union-operated employment 
offices and the temporary transfer of 
workers are entirely practicable is at- 
tested by the experience of several or- 
ganizations extending over a number 
of years. 
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ITI. 


Let me close my remarks with a 
prophecy and a warning. Many peo- 
ple fear that the steady mechaniza- 
tion of industry is going to make the 
unemployment problem increasingly 
severe. This is a mistake. On the 
contrary, it seems quite likely that 
within a generation unemployment 
will be a problem of secondary im- 
portance. This is a surprising state- 
ment to make, and yet there is good 
reason for it. The reason is that the 
business men seem at last to be wak- 
ing up to the fact that the cost of un- 
employment falls in a substantial de- 
gree upon them. Unemployed men 
mean unemployed machines. As the 
process of production becomes more 
and more mechanized, the overhead 
on idle machines becomes greater and 
greater. In addition, 
men are poor customers. 


unemployed 
Hence 
every firm which lays off men is dimin- 
ishing the market of every other en- 


terprise. Finally, the necessity of 
laying men off or of working them 
only part time often means the loss of 
valuable employees who can only be 
replaced at great expense. 

Because business men—somewhat 
tardily, to be sure—have at last come 
to appreciate the cost of unemploy- 
ment to business, they are coming to 
the conclusion that unemployment 
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must be eliminated. An impressive 
list could be given of enterprises 
which within the last five or six years 
have devoted themselves seriously to 
reducing unemployment. These con- 
cerns, let it be emphasized, are not for 
the most part actuated by humani- 
tarian motives. It is for purely busi- 
ness reasons that they are striving to 
reduce unemployment—just as they 
seek to get rid of any form of waste. 
This is what makes their attack on 
unemployment so significant, for we 
may expect it to be pursued with the 
same vigor, determination, and in- 
genuity which mark their pursuit of 
profits generally. 

But the growing interest of busi- 
ness enterprises in unemployment pre- 
vention does not mean that the help 
of trade unions is not needed. In the 
several ways which I have indicated, 
and in others of equal importance, 
labor organizations can make the 
abolition of unemployment come more 
rapidly and completely. But, more 
than this, unions need to help. They 
can not afford to let employers get the 
principal credit for introducing se- 
curity into the lives of workmen. For 
the sake of their prestige among the 
workers, trade unions must be able to 
show that they, too, have played a 
major part in eliminating unemploy- 
ment. 


He took the broken fragments of his dreams, 
Such scattered shards as others toss aside, 

And with them wrought another dream so fair 
That others made his dream their faith and 


guide. 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 





PAN-AMERICAN LABOR 


THE BIRTH OF THE LABOR-MOVEMENT 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 
Secretary, Pan-American Federation of Labor 


HE trade union movement of 
the Latin American countries is 
being watched with great inter- 
est by the organized workers and 
other associations and groups of the 
United States, especially since the 


Fifth Pan-American Labor Congress 
was held in the A. F. of L. Building 
at Washington last July, when for the 
first time labor representatives of 
twelve Latin American countries 
could speak their minds freely with- 
out any fear of persecution or retri- 
bution. On that occasion these repre- 
sentatives found that they could criti- 
cize the Government of the United 
States freely for policies which 
seemed to them harmful to their own 
countries. In some cases these criti- 
cisms were of an extreme character, 
but even then the delegates found that 
their freedom of expression was not 
restricted. 

Our purpose now is to make a brief 
outline of the state of the organized 
wage-earning masses in several of 
these Latin Republics to the south of 
the United States. It is something 
about which we ought to know. 


In the United States within the 
American Federation of Labor and 
other organizations we have approxi- 
mately five million wage-earners in 
well organized, well disciplined trade 
unions. In these unions there is one 
uniform philosophy and a uniform 
policy, broken here and there only by 
minorities which must always exist. 

Mexico, from a labor standpoint, 
is the most progressive and advanced 
of all the Latin American Republics. 
It has a trade union membership of 
about two millions in the Confedera- 
cion Regional Obrera Mexicana 
(Mexican Federation of Labor) 
whose basic labor philosophy and 
policy has been patterned, through 
the influence of proximity and fre- 
quent intercourse, more largely after 
those of our own labor movement 
than any other in the world. 

Solidarity, education and discipline 
have to a large degree been developed 
in this great Mexican movement. 
Mexican wage-earners enjoy to 4 
large degree the essential rights and 
guarantees which I have enumerated. 
And their organized strength and dis- 
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cipline have reached a point where 
possible political change could not 
altogether destroy them, though it is 
conceivable that they might be modi- 
fied for a time. 

Beyond Mexico going into the Cen- 
tral American Republics and from the 
Canal Zone on the south there is no 
such thing as a truly permanent na- 
tional trade union movement—with 
the exception, perhaps, of Argen- 
tine—that can count on surviving 
disaster by the sheer weight of its 
own strength, numbers and discipline. 
There are trade union movements of 
considerable strength, but the unfor- 
tunate fact is that this strength is 
more or less emotional and transient 
in practically every case, and can be 
seriously damaged if not temporarily 
destroyed by political or military op- 
pressors. 

It is often a matter of ‘wonder- 
ment that there is in many Latin 
American countries so often a con- 
nection or relation between growing 
unior labor and governments. Those 
who indulge in this wonderment for- 
get that where there is little or no 
political freedom there is no freedom 
to organize unions. To achicve po- 
litical freedom is then the first task of 
the workers. 

In this struggle to win freedom, 
personality and true citizenship, the 
workers of these various nations take 
advantage of every friendly govern- 
ment. There is sound wisdom in 
this course. Governments will make 
capital out of this also, but they are 
not to be blamed for that. Progress 
for the people is, after all, the thing 
to be desired and that is what the 
workers are seeking. They are en- 
titled to what help they can get from 
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governments that are not too fre- 
quently friendly. 

Nicaragua is an example. Under 
the long line of Chamorros there was 
no political freedom. There was a 
despotism. There were no unions as 
we know them. There were a few 
semi-secret friendly societies, always 
the first form of labor expression 
under political oppressors. Then, 
through the accident of death, the 
progressive, liberty-loving Martinez 
was hurled into the President’s chair. 
Labor came out of hiding and or- 
ganized a Nicaraguan Federation of 
Labor with 6,000 members, because 
there was political freedom. In re- 
ality the masses of the people every- 
where in Latin America are proceed- 
ing, economically and politically, in 
the face of great difficulties to their 
goal of freedom, democracy and jus- 
tice. 

The “Guatemala Labor Federation 
for the Protection of Legal Works,” 
with 3,000 members, was organized 
with various labor societies and 
trades, such as printers, carpenters, 
bricklayers, teachers and laborers in 
general, agricultural workers and 
other occupations, and also fraternal 
organizations of women. In the east- 
ern part of Guatemala, Quezalte- 
nango, there has been organized the 
“Council of the Confederation of 
Labor Societies of the East,’ with 
2,000 members, which is represented 
by several unions dedicated to benefi- 
cent activities, cooperative, artistic, 
educational, prohibition, etc. The 
labor organizations of Guatemala 
claim to have over 8,000 members, 
but it is possible that their influence 
will reach over three times that num- 
ber. 
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The titles used by some of these or- 
ganizations in the Latin Republic are 
very classic. In many instances the 
titles do not correspond «with what 
the trades actually represent. 

There was organized in the Repub- 
lic of Salvador “The Confederacion 
de Obreros de El Salvador” in 1914, 
and “The Regional Labor Confeder- 
ation of El Salvador” in 1923, with 
sixteen unions of various trades, in- 
dustrial and agricultural, claiming 
that they have over 10,000 members. 
The Labor Confederation of Salva- 
dor and the Union Obrera Salva- 
dorena are not active at this time. In 
most of these countries the labor 
movements could obtain greatest in- 
fluence and strength in numbers of 
workers through emotions and sym- 
pathy than really obtains in member- 
ship. 

The Republic of Honduras has or- 
ganized the “Sociedad de Artesanos 
El Progreso” (Artisans Society The 
Progress) with 1,500 members. Ef- 
forts have been made to organize the 
Labor Federation of Honduras, but 
so far they have failed on account of 
an industrial conflict as a result of the 
Railroad Workers’ strike in 1925- 
1926. This strike met with hostility 
from the government officials and the 
employers. The Railroad Workers’ 
Union of Honduras has over 4,000 
members. Several other labor organ- 
izations of the old style of mutual 
benefit recreation and education exist 
with three agricultural cooperatives. 
In general the labor organizations of 
Honduras claim to have twenty-four 
associations with over 6,000 mem- 
bers. 

There is a bona fide labor organi- 
zation in Argentina, which is the most 
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industrial country in South America. 
In the case of Argentina there is a 
strictly national trade union move- 
ment, represented by the Confedera- 
cion Obrera Argentina, the Railroad 
Workers’ Union and many other 
trades with about 150,000 members. 
They are not yet strong enough to 
dominate the situation. There is in 
Argentina a Socialist Party favorable 
to organized labor and a Communist 
party which “adheres” to the Third 
Internationale. The revolutionary 
syndicalists and anarchists that have 
other organizations are compaigning 
against the Communists, the Social- 
ists and the trade unions, and all this 
mass of philosophical doctrines stands 
in the way of progress for organized 
labor. This reflects the conflicting 
condition of the wage-earning masses. 
It means that there is a condition that 
prevents the workers from standing 
by a genuinely intelligent participa- 
tion in either the political or economic 
affairs of those great Republics. 
Latin America in general has 
drawn heavily from the anarchist and 
revolutionary syndicalist teachings of 
the Latin nations of Europe. When 
Bakunin and Karl Marx broke from 
each other the Latin races fell 
heir to the philosophy of Bakunin, 
while the Germanic and Slavonic 
races took to themselves the phi- 
losophy of Marx. Latin America in- 
herited the leaning toward Bakunin 
from individuals who came from 
Spain, from Italy and from France. 
Identity of language, education and 
temperament must be held responsible 
for this. It is sheer myth to believe 
that there is anything in the Spanish 
speaking peoples, or in the Indian 
races, that turns against practical 
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trade union organization in favor of 
the highly-colored philosophies of 
anarchism and radical syndicalism. 

The Regional Labor Federation of 
Uruguay with about 10,000 members 
is formed of working men organized 
in building trades associations, com- 
mon laborers, tobacco workers, cooks 
and restaurant employees, longshore- 
men and transportation workers. The 
federation is quite radical in declara- 
tions, but in most of its activities it 
is trade union. The revolutionary 
philosophical ideas of many individ- 
uals of this Federation have caused 
divisions and dissensions in various 
trades which are being organized in- 
dependently, therefore a united Uru- 
guayan national federation of labor 
that could be influential is not in ex- 
istence as yet. There is also in Monte- 
video a Communist party with about 
1,000 followers and a group of an- 
archists. 

The “Federacion Obrera de Chile” 
(Labor Federation of Chile) was 
organized as a bona fide trade union 
organization with over 40,000 mem- 
bers. Unfortunately industrial and 
political conflicts and the tactics of 
the individual communists and an- 
archists led the Federation toward 
the Red’ International of Labor 
Unions, causing by this action di- 
visions and dissentions among the 
workers. Last year a special Con- 
gress of the “Union de Trabajadores 
Asalariados” (Union of Salaried 
Workers) was held to form a Chil- 
ean National Federation of Labor 
under purely trade union principles. 

The Typographical Society of Val- 
paraiso, Chile, with 2,000 members, 
was founded on May 6, 1855, and it 
has reported to us that labor laws 
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have been promulgated in Chile for 
the social welfare of the printing em- 
ployees, clerks employed by merchan- 
dise establishments, banks, hotels and 
general offices where there are work- 
ers under salary. The law gives the 
right to all those who make less sal- 
ary than 100 pesos per month, in- 
cluding all domestic servants, to re- 
ceive benefits in case of illness, 
inability and old age. Also the law 
institutes the right of insurance to all 
workers that are permanently in the 
service of all manufacturing estab- 
lishments and shops over six months. 

The Labor Federation of Bolivia 
was organized in 1918. According 
to reports received conditions in that 
nation are very difficult for the 
workers, who are anxious to become 
organized, but they are doing it very 
carefully, owing to the hostility of 
the employers and some of their offi- 
cials who are opposed to the idea of 
a general federation of labor. Of 
course, the idea of labor associations 
with modern and advanced methods 
of trade unionism is very new to 
many of the Latin American coun- 
tries. The Bolivian Federation of 
Labor claims to have 5,000 members 
and declares that “the masses of the 
workers of this country are cruelly 
exploited and oppressed by the privi- 
leged classes.” 

As it was so declared in one of the 
resolutions in our recent Pan-Ameri- 
can Labor Congress: ‘We want labor 
movements that shall be bulwarks in 
defending those things in this New 
World and that shall be mighty agen- 
cies for their creation and promotion 
where they do not now exist.” 
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HE Summer School has become 

an established part of the insti- 

tutional development of Ameri- 
can workers’ education. It is here 
to stay. Six years ago there were no 
recognized summer schools in the 
United States for industrial workers. 
There was no specific provision for 
summer instruction for wage earners 
in the adult education movement. 
Workers’ education was a seasonal 
affair; and summer was the off sea- 
son. 

During the summer that has just 
closed there have been six summer 
schools, four labor institutes and one 
labor chautauqua for wage-earners. 
Three other adult education proj- 
ects—one in teaching method and the 
other two of a general character, 
have been held. Still another project 
has been a vacation home for work- 


ers combining education with recrea- 
tion. In all there have been at least 
twelve definite adult education proj- 
ects held this summer in contrast to 
the barrenness of six years ago. 

But the growth in the interest and 
number of these summer schools and 
labor institutes has been hardly less 
significant than the variety of groups 
they have served, the methods that 
have been employed, and withal, the 
impetus which has been given to the 
whole workers’ education movement 
in the United States. The first sum- 
mer school for women workers in in- 
dustry, for example, has been held in 
the south for the industrial workers 
of the mill villages and some of the 
older industrial centers. The campus 
of Barnard College in New York 
City has been placed at the disposal 
of a group of New York women 
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workers in the garment trades to 
pursue in a non-resident school a six 
weeks course of instruction. 

In Casper, Wyoming, a group of 
oil and building trades workers have 
tried the experiment of holding a 
five-day labor institute to focus atten- 
tion on their winter educational pro- 
gram and unite both winter and sum- 
mer educational work together in a 
unified whole. At Brookwood the 
members of the women’s auxiliaries 
to trade unions have come together 
in a week’s resident institute to con- 
sider some of the problems which 
confront women as wives of trade 
unionists. In Passaic a unique ex- 


periment in a Labor Chautauqua has 
brought the spirit of harmony and co- 
operation into industrial community 
life which has suffered from the want 
of this spirit as a result of prolonged 


and serious industrial strife. 

While these four projects may rep- 
resent the most arresting of the new 
developments of the summer, it will 
be of interest to review briefly each 
of these experiments in workers’ edu- 
cation to indicate the character of 
the work and the nature of the con- 
stituency which they have served. 

On the campus of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, the Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry concluded this 
year its fifth consecutive school for 
one hundred industrial women work- 
ers drawn from all sections of the 
United States. This year for the first 
time a working woman from Eng- 
land—a chocolate decorator from 
York, was accepted on a scholarship 
at the school. So successful was the 
experiment that it is planned to con- 
tinue the practice another year as a 
regular feature. 
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The largest number of girls this 
year were from the textile industry. 
And, as usual, there was an even bal- 
ance between union and non-union 
girls. The courses of instruction con- 
sisted of economics in combination 
with English composition and litera- 
ture which was required of every stu- 
dent. Elective courses in general 
science, history, psychology, as well 
as a course in the appreciation of 
music and work in corrective gym- 
nastics, completed the curriculum. In 
methods used and results obtained 
this summer. school enjoys a distinc- 
tive place in American workers’ edu-. 
cation. 

In a beautiful mountain glen out- 
side Denver, Colorado, the Colorado 
Workers’ Summer School, like Bryn 
Mawr, concluded its fifth annual ses- 
sion this year. But, unlike Bryn 
Mawr, it admits both men and wo- 
men and farmers as well as industrial 
workers. Indeed, for a number of 
years this summer school was known 
as the Farmer-Labor Summer School 
and it made a part of the program to ' 
welcome the beet growers and other 
farmers of Colorado to the school. 
This has not been altogether success- 
ful, though the purpose still remains, 
and no summer school closes without 
special consideration being given to 
the farmer and his problem and the 
relation of the industrial worker to 
the farmer. The program of this 
school turned on discussions of 
such current labor problems as “Un- 
employment and the Business Cycle,” 
“Company Unions,” “Women in In- 
dustry,” “Wages and Productivity.” 
Courses on literature, public speak- 
ing, labor history and _ industrial 
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waste were given each morning. The 
afternoons were devoted to recrea- 
tion and in the evenings there was a 
splendid series of open forum ad- 
dresses by men on Labor and Coop- 
erative Problems. 

While this school lasted for a pe- 
riod of but ten days over the Fourth 
of July, there was packed in it much 
genuine value and inspiration to the 
labor movement of that state. As 
the president of the State Federation 
remarked: “It would be of great 
value to our movement if every labor 
official could attend these sessions.” 

On the campus of the University 
of Wisconsin the third Middle West- 
ern Summer School for Industrial 
Workers was held this summer. Be- 
gun originally for women workers, it 
admitted for the first time this year 
two men into a group numbering 


forty-eight students and into the 
general program of the school which 
extended for a period of six weeks. 

The courses at Wisconsin were 


limited in number to _ economics, 
English and _ physical education, 
which were supplemented by tutoring 
and personal conferences with in- 
dividual students. Unlike some of 
the other summer schools, this 
one is in session during the regu- 
lar period of the University Summer 
School and its students aré entitled 
to many of the privileges of the uni- 
versity. Such a privilege was the ad- 
mission of advance worker students 
into the university course of Profes- 
sor Pearlman on “Labor Problems.” 

What the general plan will be for 
another year with respect to a co- 
educational summer school for indus- 
trial workers on a university campus 
remains to be seen; it stands to the 
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credit of this school that it has initi- 
ated the co-educational experiment 
among the summer schools of six 
weeks residence or more. 

At Sweet Briar College in Virginia, 
the campus of that college was used 
this year for the first Southern Sum- 
mer School for Women Workers. 
In all some twenty-six industrial girls 
from six southern states were en- 
rolled to enable them to secure, in 
part, “a clearer understanding of 
their part and responsibilities as in- 
dustrial workers.” Their presence 
at such a summer school was an out- 
ward evidence of the growing im- 
portance of industry in our southern 
states. 

An interesting method of instruc- 
tion was followed of integrating the 
entire educational program around 
the basic course in economics. The 
course in composition and _ public 
speaking was built upon this basic 
course; there was work in physical 
education provided to afford some 
relaxation from the stiffening tension 
of factory work. An afternoon of 
recreation and an evening of music 
and study completed the program. 

Whatever may be the individual 
judgment of this experiment, it will 
remain true that this first Southern 
summer school, which has_ been 
sponsored by a joint committee 
of eleven (six of whom _ were 
trade unionists) for Southern in- 
dustrial women workers, was an 
event in workers’ education, and may 
prove a more important event in 
the progress of labor in the South. 

At Barnard College, New York 
City, the first project in a non-resi- 
dent summer school for women work- 
ers was undertaken for an eight weeks 
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period. From nine in the morning to 
nine or ten in the evening a group of 
some twenty-seven girls from gar- 
ment and millinery shops, which are 
at this season closed, pursued their 
educational work with an intensity of 
factory life itself. The difficult task 
was not to persuade them to study, 
but to keep them from studying too 
much. Their courses were confined 
to a somewhat limited curriculum, 
which included economics as the basic 
subject, English, general science, in- 
formal work in music and a general 
health and recreation program. To 
this school came a fair cross section 
of the workers in the garment indus- 
try of New York City, twenty-three 
foreign born as against four native 
born which included two colored 
girls. While their average age was 
but little higher than at Sweet Briar, 
these girls of New York factories 
were far more mature than were 
their fellow women workers of the 
South. The practicability of a non- 
resident summer school has been dem- 
onstrated at Barnard; it may even 
be said that its non-resident feature 
has contributed to the sustained qual- 
ity of good work done during the ses- 
sion. 

The last of the summer schools 
held specifically for wage-earners was 
conducted at Miller’s Point on Long 
Island; the school, which has been de- 
veloped and sponsored by the League 
of Girls’ Club, has developed an origi- 
nal and authentic program of adult 
education for its constituency which 
differs from community to community 
in New York. Its local educational 
classes include the clerical girl; in a 
New England town it includes the 
factory girl. For the past three 
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years this summer school has experi- 
mented with a closely knit educational 
program centering about some defi- 
nite theme. One year it would take 
as the theme: “The Place of Woman 
in Society”; this last year it has cen- 
tered about “The Story of Man- 
kind.” With skillful direction the 
economist, historian, scientist, sociol- 
ogist, litterateur and artist have pre- 
sented this theme from their individ- 
ual angle; they have related their 
own approach to each other’s disci- 
pline. 

Any one who attends a Saturday 
morning inventory of the work done 
by each specialist has caught a 
glimpse of the possibilities of the co- 
operation of the social sciences. 
While some of the students came for 
from two to eight weeks, it is the ef- 
fort of the school to share with each 
student something of the unity of the 
whole pattern. While the student 
numbers have never been large, the 
standards of work have always en- 
joyed a high standard of objective 


scholarship. 


At Brookwood, the resident Labor 
College of New York State, in ac- 
cordance with its practice of the past 
two years, three institutes of one and 
two weeks duration were held this 
summer. The first of these was con- 
vened by and for the members of the 
Textile Workers’ Union. The pur- 
pose of the institute was particularly 
definite. It sought to present the 
specific economic and _ educational 
problems of the textile workers; it 
was concerned with no other prob- 
lem. Its virtue resided in its limited 
program and the limitation of the 
membership to but fifty-two members 
of the union. At this institute past 
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policy was considered; here also fu- 
ture programs were approved. 

Following this institute was one 
for women’s auxiliaries to trade un- 
ions under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Machinists’ Union. 
It was the first such gathering in this 
country to consider the rdéle of the 
wives of workingmen as mothers, as 
consumers, as citizens and as allies of 
the labor movement. But twenty-five 
members attended this institute. 
What they lacked in numbers they 
made up in enthusiasm and interest as 
they discussed the problems of labor- 
saving devices in the home or their 
role as supporters of the labor move- 
ment. It was a promising begin- 
ning of a most promising educational 
activity. 

The institute at Brookwood was 


concluded by a two weeks’ conference 


of building trades and _ railroad 
workers who came to consider their 
problems in the light of all the new 
facts that research has brought forth. 
While this institute was not so well 
attended, it established the fact that 
this approach to the problem of any 
group is of profound significance. 
The fourth labor institute was held 
west of the Mississippi in the oil 
fields of Wyoming. Casper, one of 
the largest cities of the state, has for 
the past two years carried on winter 
classes. This year it attempted a 
five-day institute to consider some of 
the insistent problems arising out of 
the conditions which confront the 
workers in that state. Economics, 
industrial waste and labor history 
were the chief subjects and about 
these discussions the institute was or- 
ganized. Unlike the other institutes, 
it was non-residential and could rely 
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on but evening instruction. At the 
closing session, which was held in the 
Community Church, it was generally 
agreed that it awakened a new will 
for adult education in the community. 

Of the three months course held at 
the Pocono Peoples’ College, Henry- 
ville, Pennslyvania, for young adults 
this summer after the manner of the 
Danish Folk Schools, of the Adult 
Education School held in California 
for the development of a better tech- 
nic for teaching method, or of the 
School of Opinion held annually at 
Nantucket, Massachusetts, one might 
write at some length though they do 
not strictly come within this review. 
They are the witness of an interest 
that will not die; that is seeking to 
discover in adult education a new 
dynamic for American life. 

But one other effort does have a 
proper part inthissummary, although 
different in method and in general 
purpose. It is the Labor Chautauqua 
which was ‘held in Passaic, New Jer- 
sey, during the second week in July. 
The Labor Chautauqua first devel- 
oped among the mine workers of 
Pennsylvania, was projected as the 
conclusion and focus of a six months’ 
educational program among the tex- 
tile workers of that city. For an 
entire week, in the auditorium of the 
public high school, the workers edu- 
cation movement, in cooperation with 
labor of that city, developed a pro- 
gram of entertainment, education and 
inspiration about labor and its needs. 
Speakers, singers and players took 
their parts. City officials, the 
churches, the press, the employers— 
the entire community joined together 
under the banner of Workers Edv- 
cation. It beecame a significant ex- 
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perience in the life of the city, of the 
industries and of the workers. La- 
bor was given a new recognition; edu- 
cation received a new witness of its 
compelling power. 

‘ The Labor Chautauqua—a work- 
ers’ education ‘institute, in fact, 
marked a new epoch in the industrial 
relations of that city. The secretary 
of the New Jersey State Federation 
of Labor has stated publicly that the 
success of this experiment was a 
“revelation” and “‘a brilliant achieve- 
ment.” 

There is an important difference in 
the methods of an eight weeks sum- 
mer school and a labor chautauqua 
as has been described above. The 
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difference turns upon the approach to 
problems arid the opportunities for 
individual evaluation. But the differ- 
ences, real as they are, do not ob- 
scure the truth of the assertion that . 
summer schools and labor institutes 
are here to stay. They are here as 
an important part of the institutional 
site of American workers’ education 
because they have been signally suc- 
cessful in focusing the attention of 
workers on their problems and giv- 
ing them a new enthusiasm for their 
solution. An education which con- 
tinually propels men and women to 
thought and to action, has a vitality 
that will endure. Of such is our 
summer school record to date. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF 1927 


Hitpa W. SMITH 


ECAUSE of the serious condi- 
tion of unemployment last win- 
ter in most of the trades em- 

ploying women, recruiting for the 
Bryn Mawr Summer School pre- 
sented unusual difficulties. Never 
were so many applicants selected and 
never have so many withdrawn be- 
fore the opening of the school. In 
almost every case the withdrawal of 
applicants occurred because of uncer- 
tainty of employment. Girls who had 
been out of work four or five months 
last winter could not afford to be 
away even for two months if it meant 
the risk of losing any possible work 
during the summer. That the full 
number of students, one hundred 


girls, actually arrived at Bryn Mawr 
on June 17 was due to the careful 
work of the District Committee in 
reaching at the last moment girls 
who were able to leave work, and 
making last-minute arrangements for 
these applicants, previously appointed 
from a waiting list, to attend the 
school. 

Last year, according to a recom- 
mendation of the summer school 
faculty, three scholarships were saved 
for workers from foreign countries. 
Four applications were received from 
British workers, but funds for travel- 
ing expenses were available for only 
one of these girls, a chocolate deco- 
rator from the Rowntree factory in 
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York. Miss Irene Pickup came to 
Bryn Mawr with the full endorse- 
ment of her union, after her long 
record of activity in the British 
Labor Party, and through the inter- 
est of Mr. Rowntree, who had vis- 
ited Bryn Mawr several years ago. 
Her industrial and political experi- 
ences brought much interesting dis- 
cussion into the summer school class- 
rooms and helped our American stu- 
dents to understand something of the 
international aspect of the labor 
movement. So successful was this 
first venture in bringing to the sum- 
mer school a foreign worker, that for 
another year an attempt will be made 
to form some sort of an international 
committee and to find other women 
workers who may be able to come to 
Bryn Mawr. The fact that anyone 


with Miss Pickup’s wide experience 


and advanced needs in education 
could gain as much from the summer 
school as she said she did indicates 
also that for the organizer and more 
advanced student Bryn Mawr has 
much to give. ; 

The usual number of trades and 
nationalities were represented in the 
school last summer, a specially large 
number of textile workers, 22 in all, 
being included on the recommenda- 
tion of the faculty. Each year it is 
planned to recruit a large group if 
possible from one trade, in order that 
in some sections of the economics 
classes problems of that trade may 
be discussed. As before, the school 
as a whole was made up of equal 
numbers of organized and unorgan- 
ized workers, representing every in- 
dustrial section of the United States. 
There is no doubt that the selection 
of students each year shows an im- 
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provement, due largely to the work 
of the former students in finding fel- 
low-workers well qualified for the 
school and to the efforts of all the 
district committees in preparing appli- 
cants through evening classes. This 
intensive preparation is resulting in a 
very high standard of classroom 
work in the school. This summer 
was especially marked by the studi- 
ous atmosphere of the campus and in 
the distinct progress made by a large 
majority of the students. Cool 
weather helped to make possible a 
program of-very hard work, although 
it did not encourage much informal 
discussion by groups of students out 
of doors, which has always been an 
interesting feature of all previous 
summers. On the other hand, the 
lack of informal discussion was some- 
what balanced by the steady hard 
work done in the classes and by the 
open-minded attitude of the non-union 
group, who were eager to gain knowl- 
edge of industrial questions and of 
the labor movement. 

The plan for courses last summer 
made it possible to bring back into 
the curriculum the course in general 
science, which has been so much ap- 
preciated by previous groups of stu- 
dents, and to offer courses in history 
and psychology as the two other 
electives. Economics and a combina- 
tion course in English composition 
and literature were required of 
every student. A course was given 
in the appreciation of music, and 
also special work for every student 
in corrective gymnastics. 

To give a brief summary of all 
that happens during the eight weeks 
of the school is a difficult matter. 
Various events this year stand out as 
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significant. Among them was the 
opening of the school, with Miss 
Mary Anderson, of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, and President Marion Park, of 
Bryn Mawr, as our two speakers. 
Other interesting speakers follow: 
Mr. Frank Tannenbaum on Mexico; 
Mr. Timothy Loo and Mrs. Samuel 
Mills on the Chinese situation; Mr. 
Jasper Deeter on the theatre; Mr. 
Arthur Garfield Hayes on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case; Mr. Claude Brag- 
don on “After Industry, What?”; 
Dr. Francis Tyson on coal; Dr. 
Charles Fenwick on disarmament, 
and Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., on the 
Workers Education Bureau. Twice 
a week at the school assembly period 
student speakers told of questions 
in which they were interested, either 
in their own organizations or in the 
school. These subjects were many 


and varied, from a talk on the 


Waitress’s Union to others on 
planets, or thrushes or poison ivy. 
But whatever the subject, the brief 
talk gave to the student one more op- 
portunity for practice in gathering her 
facts and presenting them to her audi- 
ence in a clear and interesting way. 

As a special feature last summer of 
our educational program, the school 
took part in the week-end conference 
of the Philadelphia Labor College on 
Unemployment. About one hundred 
delegates and guests came to Bryn 
Mawr for the four sessions of the 
conference, many of them spending 
the night on or near the campus, 
through special invitation of some of 
our Bryn Mawr neighbors or by ar- 
rangement with the school. The 
conference speakers presented the 
subject of unemployment from every 
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possible angle, and had time also for 
discussion of the subject with many 
interested students. Even a day and 
a night of hard rain did not seem to 
discourage the delegates or spoil 
their enjoyment of the week end at 
the college. The conference was val- 
uable for the school and gave us a 
welcomed opportunity to offer hos- 
pitality to our Philadelphia friends. 

The Trade Party, another event 
on our school calendar, brought out 
this year many original presentations 
in dramatic form of trade conditions 
and processes. A new feature was a 
prelude given by the tutors symboliz- 
ing modern life, to the accompani- 
ment of a remarkable “modern or- 
chestra” of typewriters, iron chains, 
bells and whistles, with the piano. 
The trade groups took possession of 
little booths built of brown paper 
around the gymnasium and decorated 
their own booths to illustrate the 
raw materials or the processes of 
work in each trade. A gay frieze 
stretched over the booths was painted 
with all the various trade symbols, 
and the whole effect was full of color 
and interest. As always, the Trade 
Party gave to the whole school an 
understanding of the groups it con- 
tains, some knowledge of the prob- 
lems of each group and a sense of the 
interdependence of all industries. 

A visit from the Barnard Summer 
School for Women Workers in In- 
dustry, opened for the first time last 
summer, brought much pleasure to 
both groups of students and faculty. 
A big bus transported our thirty 
guests from New York for a week 
end on the Bryn Mawr campus. Its 
green beauty was a delight to the 
New York workers, who asked for 
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no other entertainment than to walk 
about the lawns or lie under the trees. 
Meeting workers from all parts of 
the United States was a novelty to 
these Barnard students, and they in 
their turn gave us some understand- 
ing of what it meant to hold together 
a group of workers in a big city for 
a period of consecutive study. The 
two schools had meals _ together, 
danced together, sang together and 
discussed the relative merits of each 
school during a very happy week end 
which made us realize anew that we 
were a part of a movement larger 
than any one school. 

Part of the educational process 
of each summer is to demonstrate 
thorough-going self-government in 
such a mixed group by making stu- 
dents and faculty responsible for de- 
cisions on school policies, and to go 
forward only after each major issue 
has been well discussed and every 
member of the school has reached an 
understanding of what is involved. It 
is largely through this process of 
government, tedious as it may be at 
times, that the former students of the 
school have come to care so much for 
it that they are determined it shall go 
on. They realize that in more than 
a technical sense they control the 
policies of the school and are free to 

‘change them from time to time to fit 
the needs of other workers. 

In the classrooms last summer a 
new plan was followed for the more 
advanced students in economics. 
Each student chose a special project 
for study during the summer, finding 
and putting together material for a 
report with the help of a tutor, and 
meeting once a week with teachers 
and students to hear and discuss these 
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reports. The fourteen girls in this 
project group got a great deal of 
satisfaction from their work, and it 
is hoped gained some ability in meth- 
ods of research and in the presentation 
of complicated material, Other sec- 
tions of the economics classes did 
other interesting things. One week 
of the elementary classes was devoted 
to a series of forums on topics of spe- 
cial interest to certain groups: 
“Trade Unionism,” “Immigration” 
or “Southern Industrial Problems.” 
Several of these forums were: given 
a picturesque turn through the use of 
dramatic scenes in costume. The 
development of America through its 
national groups was discussed by gaily 
costumed immigrants of every nation 
which has taken part in our national 
life. Immigration laws in Congress 
were attacked or supported by stu- 
dents representing employers, trade 
unionists, foreign diplomats and refu- 
gees, all dressed for their parts and 
all most eager to be heard by their 
congressional committee. During the 
discussion of the southern industrial 
situation a typical Southern farmer 
appeared in overalls and straw hat, 
and reminded the industrial workers 
that their problems were very closely 
related to his own. In still another 
economics section a meeting of the 
Arbitration Board in the garment in- 
dustry was acted out in a vivid fash- 
ion. By such means, as well as 
through public-speaking classes, read- 
ing and discussions, teachers and stu- 
dents together, as one girl said, 
“make economics come to life.” 
Never again will these workers think 
of their industrial problems as mat- 
ters with which they have no con- 
cern. Through every discussion and 
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every dramatic presentation of eco- 
nomic problems comes to every 
worker in the Summer School a grow- 
ing sense of responsibilty for their 
solution. 

Early last summer the faculty 
group began to discuss the curriculum 
and method of teaching, and to work 
out group recommendations for an- 
other year. Each summer this inten- 
sive study made by the faculty of 
what they have been doing has been 
the basis for curriculum plans for the 
following year. Never before, how- 
ever, has the group action been so 
unanimous or concerned itself with 
such a radical change in the plan of 
teaching. This change has come 
about as the faculty have gradually 
realized the confusion of mind 
which must result for the student 
in working with three sets of in- 
structors and tutors in three sub- 
jects almost always unrelated to 
each other in content and approach. 
Instructors of small sections who 
have done their own tutoring have 
become convinced that this first-hand 
contact with their own students for 
detailed discussion, as well as for the 
general presentation of the course, is 
very valuable. Students, too, enjoy 
this more intimate contact with their 
instructors. As one student ex- 
pressed it, who was doing all her 
English with one person instead of 
with an instructor and a tutor, “in 
my English there is no division of 
ideas.” The desire for a more uni- 
fied program for each student and 
the realization. of the need of a bet- 
ter system of grouping students for 
classroom work have led the faculty 
to recommend the following plan for 
another year: That the whole school 
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of one hundred shall be divided into 
groups of about twenty on the basis 
of ability to read with understanding 
and other equal abilities brought out 
by the psychological tests; that three 
instructors shall be in charge of the 
work of each group, one teaching 
social science, one English, and the 
third giving another subject, either 
science, history or psychology, ac- 
cording to the needs and desires of 
the group. These three instructors 
shall work out together related 
courses for each group, so that for 
every student a unified program may 
be secured. Heads of departments 
in each subject will be appointed, so 
that for different groups gradually 
advancing courses may be planned 
and younger instructors may have the 
benefit of experienced guidance in 
working out their own plans for 
teaching. This whole recommenda- 
tion, while keeping the system of 
tutoring in the school, would elimi- 
hate the group of tutors, as tutoring 
would be done by each instructor. 
There-is no doubt that this new plan 
offers many improvements on the 
present arrangement of unrelated 
courses, with their resulting con- 


:flicts, duplications and confusion of 


mind for the students. Courses can 
be combined in a flexible way with 
various forms of project work for 
individual students or for small 
Success will depend very 
much on cooperation between the 
teachers concerned and on their abil- 
ity to work out a plan of related 
courses instead of individual ones. 
The new plan was explained to the 
students at the end of the term and 
met with unanimous approval. 

To spend a day on the campus of 
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the school brings to the visitor many 
significant phases of the school life. 
Here is a group of textile workers 
gathered around the silk worms in 
the science laboratory, learning for 
the first time where the silk comes 
from for their own factory processes. 
Down in the gymnasium corrective 
gymnastics are in full swing this sum- 
mer with a special application to in- 
dustrial processes. As one girl said, 
“If Bryn Mawr has done nothing else 
for me, it has emancipatéd my body.” 
If through these classes’ even a few 
workers learn to do thei;~daily work 
with less physical and jnervous fa- 
tigue, a great deal wil} have been 
gained. In assembly, a}student, the 
wife of a miner, is spe?king on the 
situation in the coal fies s. Here is 


a tutoring class gathereii; ; under a big 


maple tree, tutor and s} ydents intent 
on the discussion of SOIgLe questions 
from the psychology c! liss. In the 
public-speaking class da inexperi- 
enced speaker is strugy Eng through 
her maiden speech, gainisg confidence 
as she goes on and finish ag triumph- 
antly in spite of extreme“nervousness 
and many difficulties weth English. 
It is good to know that this girl, as 
well as many others, wi!s'have devel- 
oped new powers of e¥pression by 
the end of the summer jand will be 
ready and able to do jer part in 
speaking for the school a;*d the work- 
ers’ education movement! in her own 
community. In the lovely garden 
lent to the school each year by Presi- 
dent Thomas, several giyls are busy 
with their books, so absorbed that 
not one girl looks up as the visitor 
passes. At a long table in one of 
the classrooms the board of editors 
of the school paper, with any volun- 
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teer helpers they can entice, are as- 
sembling the new issue of the maga- 
zine, singing Russian and Italian and 
Negro folk songs as they work. In 
the little room set aside this year for 
experiments in art of various kinds, 
one girl is bending over a little clay 
plaque of a leaf; another is blocking 
in with charcoal a campus scene of 
towers and trees. This little room, 
used for the first time this year, is 
the result of freshly awakened inter- 
est among the students of the history 
class, who have had a special tutor- 
ing section in the history of art. 
Many hidden talents are coming to 
light in the school group. On the 
lawn in the evening the big telescope 
has been set up, and a long’ line of 
girls is waiting for a glimpse of 
Venus or the moon. Another group 
is down in the swimming pool, learn- 
ing their first strokes, while the 
undergraduate instructor stands by 
with a long pole for rescue. The 
school offices are always open and are 
centers of information and activity. 
Guests have come to visit classes; 
students are signing for a trip to 
Valley Forge, or to visit factories in 
Philadelphia; others drop in to dis- 
cuss some adjustment in their classes 
or to ask for “more English,” or for 
permission to “just do the reading” 
in other classes than their own, or 
“just go to tutoring.” For the sum- 
mer school, like other places where 
adults are going to school, has be- 
come known for the eagerness of its 
students in their search for knowl- 
edge and for their determination to 
leave nothing undone which may help 
them to progress in learning during 
the short two months. That this 
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eagerness is not for themselves alone 
is evidenced by the active work done 
by former students in helping to start 
workers’ classes in every part of the 
United States and in the responsible 
part these students have taken in 
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spreading this whole educational 
movement through their own organi- 
zations. There is every reason to 
believe that the students of the sum- 
mer school of 1927 will carry on this 
honorable tradition of action. 


WORKERS’ SUMMER SCHOOLS IN COLORADO 
AND WYOMING 


RAYMOND V. HoOLWELL 


Director of Workers’ Education, Colorado-Wyoming 


WORKERS’ summer school 
is not an experimental per- 
formance in Colorado. Colo- 

rado has had five successive annual 
summer schools. Wyoming enjoyed 
her premier session this summer. It 
was a success. It appears that 
Wyoming will join Colorado in mak- 
ing it a permanent asset to the labor 
movement. 

It is considerably more difficult to 
organize and execute a summer school 
than to carry through a local labor 
college. The time, location, faculty, 
courses and securing attendance are 
of vital importance. In the local 
college time and place are almost 
automatic. We usually start in the 
fall. Usually meet in a well-known 
Labor assembly quarter. Faculty is 
local. We have a small community 
to interest in the school. The classes 
are at night, making it possible for 
workers to attend without quitting 
their job for the time. Summer 
school must be timed to give the 
greatest advantage for workers to 
get in with minimum loss of work. It 
is for several consecutive days, mak- 


ing cessation of labor necessary. 
Place’ must be approximate yet re- 
moved enough from the bivouac of 
job and industry to eliminate those 
distractions. Courses must be in- 
tensive. Faculty must be expert. The 
campaign for students must include 
more than local territory. It is all 
quite a chore. But it pays good divi- 
dends. 

The Colorado Summer School was 
conducted in Geneva Glen, a summer 
conference camp, beautifully nestled 
in a mountain canyon, just 55 minutes 
from Denver.- The road is paved 
most of the way and hard surfaced 
the remainder, therefure weather was 
no hindrance at any time. Proximity 
to Denver allowed many workers to 
drive up for the evening forum pro- 
gram. A large number availed them- 
selves of that privilege. 

The “get set” hour was from 
8:00 to 8:30 A. M. We met in 
general assembly in the conference 
hall. Dr. Heist, president of the 
Denver Labor College and pastor of 
Grace Community Church, Denver, 
copducted this period. It was ex- 
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ceptionally inspirational and vitaliz- 
ing for meeting the day’s work. 
Classes continued to 12:15 P. M., 
with short intermissions between pe- 
riods. Afternoons were devoted to 
hiking and other forms of recreation 
and sport. The Rockies afford inde- 
scribable opportunities fer such. The 
forum period opened at 7:30 P. M. 
and usually closed at 9:00 P. M. 

William E. Zeuch, Director of 
Commonwealth College, Mena, Ar- 
kansas, conducted sessions in “In- 
escapable Economic P?oblems.” The 
entire student body attended. “Wages 
and Productivity,” “Coal Industry,” 
“Company Unionism, Cause, Origin, 
Effect, Etc.,” ‘Unemployment and 
Business Cycle,” and “Women in In- 
dustry” are samples of the topics 
which were taken into serious and 
searching discussion. 

Eleanor Copenhaver, National In- 
dustrial Secretary of the Y. W. C. A., 
directed a class in “Social Interpreta- 
tion of Literature.” We all know 
that towering champions of justice 
and social equity have throughout all 
time submitted their striking blows to 
society. Much of it is recorded in 
literature. Why miss it? It is a 
great force for Labor. 

Pearl Shale Kingsley, head of the 
Department of Speech in the Uni- 
versity of Denver, exercised us in the 
art of clear thinking and public ex- 
pression. We started as stammerers; 
we finished with a marked ability de- 
veloped for forceful presentation of 
truth and facts. Mrs. Kingsley is in 


high favor with organized labor in 
Denver. 
weeks gratis to Labor’s 
march in this section. 
measure her contribution. 


She has devoted many 
onward 
We can not 
She has 
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liberated great latent powers and re- 
sources of workers. ; 

A. P. R. Drucker, president of the 
Colorado Springs Labor College and 
head of the Department of Business 
Administration of Colorado College, 
directed sessions in “History of the 
American Labor Movement.” The 
interesting feature of this course was 
the striking interest manifested by 
young workers. This was a new 
revelation to them. Has organized 
labor ever hesitated to take an in- 
voice of the unusual merits of this 
course? It would make multitudes of 
staunch union men and women. 

Raymond V. Holwell, director of 
Workers’ Education for the states of 
Colorado and Wyoming, led the ses- 
sions in ‘Waste in Industry.” This 
was an eye opener. Stuart Chase’s 
“The Tragedy of Waste” was our 
base outline. Much industrial recon- 
struction could be made if we were 
well acquainted with the facts and 
their background. 

The special speakers and Forum 
evenings stand out in bold relief. 
They were mighty. No influence can 
ever destroy their fruitful effects. 
Spencer Miller, Jr., secretary of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau of New 
York, shared with us his magnificent 
spirit and rich experience. In addi- 
tion to several evening and morning 
addresses, he delivered the ‘Fourth 
of July” address on the closing day. 
The students reflected the worth of it 
all in saying time and again, “How I 
wish every member of Organized 
Labor could have been here to hear 
that.” Fellow trade unionists, if you 
have not had Spencer Miller with 
you for a few days to fellowship with 

















you and speak with you, you have 
missed one of the potent influences in 
the American Federation of Labor. 
You need not be dragging along half 
spirited. You need not be hopeless 
and defeated. If you would rally 
your despondent members and invite 
this man of unionism into your midst 
for a few days, have an informal re- 
union with him, you would for ever 
have a new day for union labor in 
your community. 

John A. Cover, economist and sta- 
tistician, University of Denver, gave 
two evening Forum numbers on “The 
Scientific Basis of Social Science” and 
“Scientific Basis of Labor Policies.” 
The average union worker can take 
his cue from such presentations as 
these and work out his economic sal- 
vation. Cover is a master. Business 
men of Denver literally cover him 
continuously with requests for his 
services. If it is good for the em- 
ployer who is “making” business and 
industrial policies, why not for the 
workers who have to cope with those 
policies? It is. Cover’s heart and 
life is with organized labor. Every 
business agent could double his effi- 
ciency in three weeks with John 
Cover. 

Arthur V. Cook, exchange student 
from England to Brookwood, gave us 
two evenings. Propaganda, preju- 
dice, and sympathies were cast aside 
for careful, scientific, economic 


analysis of the British and the Ameri- 
can labor movement in comparison. 
It was by far the best we have ever 
had in Denver on the subject. 
Thomas E. Howard, secretary- 
treasurer of the Colorado Farmers’ 
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Educational and Cooperative Union, 
and O. A. Blow, president of the 
Wyoming Farmers’ Union, led the 
round table on “Cooperative Night.” 
They put it over in dispatch and with 
effect. This is something that we 
must learn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burns from Oxford 
and from the London School of 
Economy, respectively, shared an 
afternoon with us. They were ac- 
companied by Dr. Flugge of Berlin 
University. Winsome in personality, 
clear as a bell in economic research, 
they captivated the students. Just an 
example of what workers can do with 
themselves. 

Casper Summer School opened 
July 6 and closed July 10. Casper 
was selected, being the metropolis of 
the state and in the geographic center 
of the state. Being the first experi- 
ment in that state we maneuvered at 
as little expense as possible. Few 
from outside attended. Casper took 
stock very enthusiastically. Classes 
were conducted in the evening instead 
of during the day. Workers could 
not leave their jobs. The program 
opened at 7:30 P. M. and closed at 
9:30 P. M. The school board prof- 
fered the high school for service. 
Our classes were conducted there. 

Spencer Miller, Jr., accompanied 
Mr. Holwell to Casper to assist in 
the Wyoming school. John L. Dev- 
ring, organizer for the International 
Union of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, 
Harry W. Fox, president of the State 
Federation of Labor, Wyoming, Roy 
Burt, president of the Rock Springs 
Labor College and Jesse A. Dean, 
president of the Casper Labor Col- 
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lege, composed the Casper faculty. 
A. O. Blow gave one evening address 
there also. 

Much the same line of procedure 
was followed as in the Colorado 
school with the exception of the time 
of the program. 

“Labor Problems,” “History of 
the Labor Movement,” ‘“Psychol- 
ogy,” “Industrial Waste” and “La- 
bor Organization and Administra- 
tion’”’ were our courses. Mr. Devring 
deserves the praise of every union in 
America for his services there. If 
every labor union could rally their 
members to meet Brother Devring 
for a week or two weeks on this sub- 
ject, it would revolutionize the whole 
organization. He is always willing 
to do his stuff and he can do it. We 
want him back. It would be a simple 
performance to arrange a local con- 
ference and invite him to meet with 


you and direct a course of discussion 


and study. Do it at your earliest con- 
venience. How he sweeps in the new 
members when you give such an op- 
portunity as this. 
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Casper gathered for the closing 
session which was held in the down- 
town Methodist Chuch on Sunday 
night. The church abandoned its 
regular program and services and 
turned the whole plant over to Organ- 
ized Labor for its closing program. 
It ‘was an impressive event. Em- 
ployers and non-unionists attended. 
The session focused everything upon 
the primacy of organization and edu- 
cation of the worker. We left a pic- 
ture in that city that will never fade. 

Trade unionists, you can do as well 
or excel. The Workers Education 
Bureau of the A. F. of L., the state 
federations of labor, the leaders in 
every labor union stand ready to go. 
Cooperation on your part and a de- 
sire to go will elicit their services. 


Next summer set your time, get your 
spot, make your program and call the 


boys to the colors. More, start now. 
Organize a local study class this 
winter, or a labor college. You will 
have a home base from which to work 
out a summer school. 





Harmony BETWEEN LABOR AND 
CAPITAL, by Oscar Newfang. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons: New York. 
1927. 238 p. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Frank B. Ward, De- 
partment of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


N THIS volume Mr. Newfang 

makes an interesting attempt to 
“lay bare the basic causes” of the 
strife between labor and capital and 
to present a “comprehensive and final 
solution of the problem of establish- 
ing harmony between labor and capi- 
tal.” 

The causes of industrial discord, 
says Mr. Newfang, are to be found 
in the wage system, the ownership 
system, and the management system. 
Attempts to establish industrial har- 
mony have been built around modifi- 
cations of these three systems, but the 
results have not been encouraging. 
The methods of the employer—piece 
work, the sliding scale, bonus systems, 
profit sharing, stock ownership plans, 
shop representation, welfare proj- 
ects—have their advantages, but they 
are subject to merited criticism. 
Workers’ methods, such as trade 
unionism on the one hand and social- 
ism on the other, have their weak- 
nesses. The minimum wage is im- 
practical. Nationalization and state 
ownership will carry over the evils of 


the present régime without its eff- 
ciency. 

Is the situation hopeless? Not at 
all. Mr. Newfang presents a plan 
for harmony between labor and capi- 
tal. The present writer does not re- 
gard the argument presented as con- 
clusive, but it is, at least, very sugges- 
tive. The keystone of the plan is this: 
labor is not a commodity. What- 
ever may have been said about the 
status of labor, whether the speaker 
was a legislative body or a court, it 
has been treated, in actual practice, as 
a commodity. Employers have paid 
for labor what they had to, and they 
have dispensed with the services of 
numbers of the workers whenever 
they felt the circumstances necessi- 
tated such action. Labor is entitled to 
steady employment and proper pay. 
The just value of labor is its full re- 
sult. Labor is human and should be 
so regarded. Capital is dead and is 
worth a fixed use-price. The rate of 
return on capital varies according to 
the judgment of the investor, the kind 
of management and labor, conditions 


_ of supply and demand, and risk. 


In modern industry the interests of 
capital are considered first. Fre- 
quently the capitalist is also the man- 
tive. The keystone of the plan is this: 
not the case, the management is re- 
sponsible to capital nevertheless and 
is, consequently, subservient to it. 
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The greater the spread between cost 
of production and selling price, the 
greater the profit. Labor represents 
a cost. Cut down the return to labor 
and you increase the profit for the 
capitalist. This practice puts the cart 
before the horse, the machine before 
the laborer. A proper practice would 
be: give capital a fair return and dis- 
tribute the surplus earnings to labor. 

How is this to be done? An illus- 
tration is furnished by the partner- 
ship form of business organization. 


* One partner provides the capital, the 


other supplies service. Both partners 
have a drawing account, in order to 
live; and, at proper intervals, atten- 
tion is given to surplus earnings and 
they are divided. An agreed upon 
rate of return goes to the partner 
who supplied the capital, after which 
the remainder may be divided accord- 
ing to service. In the suggested plan 
all business will be regarded as a part- 
nership. A drawing account, in the 
form of wages, will be a first lien on 
the earnings and will be paid to all 
employees, including the manage- 
ment. From what remains a fixed 
payment will be made to capital, after 
which any surplus remaining will be 
distributed to the workers in propor- 
tion to their salary or wage. In this 
way labor will always receive its just 
and full value, which is the surplus 
remaining after a fair return has 
been paid to capital. The basic wage 
(i. e., the drawing account) would 
be determined by what Mr. Newfang 
characterizes as “workers’ free pref- 
erences.” 

“The problem then narrows down 
to finding the best method by which 
the relative current wage, or what is 
here called the drawing account, for 
each class of work may be determined 
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in a manner that will appeal to the 
workers as fair. This can best be 
done by giving every worker a free 
and untrammeled choice of the class 
of work that he wants to do, of the 
place where he wants to work, and 
of the circumstances surrounding his 
employment” (p. 139). 

Basically, then, the wage is to be 
settled by free competition; but just 
how is not quite clear. Another diff- 
culty arises from the fact that mana- 
gerial ability is a,scarce article and, 
under the law of supply and demand, 
would command a high price, thus re- 
ducing the amount the other workers 
would receive. As a corrective the 
author suggests that “the maximum 
earnings of the management of a busi- 
ness might be restricted to a fixed per- 
centage of the total earnings of the 
business, say 10 per cent.” 

Capital should receive a flexible 
rate determined by the government; a 
rate of 2 to 2% per cent above the 
average bond yield being a fair return 
upon capital. This principle of a 
limited dividend is not new, being in 
application on the railroads of the 
United States at the present time. 
The roads, if they earn it, are allowed 
a “fair return.”” Under the plan this 
dividend to capital is to be cumula- 
tive; i. ¢., labor is not to share in any 
surplus earnings until the missed divi- 
dends are paid. “In case a company 
failed year after year to earn enough 
to pay the current, limited rate of 
dividend and constantly finished its 
year with a loss, it would become 
necessary to make a readjustment of 
the wage scale.” Sound investment 
judgment would be rewarded by the 
greater margin of safety, for “labor, 
by its very efforts to increase its own 
returns, must automatically increase 
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the margin of safety and the as- 
surance of continuity of the dividends 
upon capital.” 

Workers will be permitted by law 
to employ competent auditors, who 
will have ‘‘as full and free access to all 
the books, records and transactions of 
the business as the auditors of the 
capitalists.” This will allow for the 
determination of questions of fact; 
¢. g., what is at any given time a fair 
rate for capital, or, what is the actual 
amount of the current earnings. 

This plan, according to Mr. New- 
fang, makes for industrial harmony 
because it reduces controversies to 
questions of fact. Capital has noth- 
ing to gain by oppressing the worker; 
it is limited to a fixed return. Labor 
will not be so sensitive regarding 
hours and working conditions; it is 
the principal gainer when the totals 
are added up for the year. The ques- 
tions of fact, over which disputes 
might arise, would be accounting prob- 
lems chiefly. The policy in these mat- 
ters could be settled by legislation and 
judicial interpretation. 

With the legitimate business poli- 
cies of the individual company labor 
would not interfere, for, “although 
it is to the interest of both capital and 
labor that the business should be suc- 
cessful, the control of business policies 
(that is, honest business policies . . .) 
should rest entirely in the hands of the 
owners of invested capital, for the 
reason that ownership of capital (un- 
less it is inherited capital) is usually a 
sure indication of long experience with 
business and financial conditions, of 
ability to succeed, of thrift. All of 
these qualities are indispensable to 
guarantee the success of a business 
management.” It is the hope of the 
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author that, as labor benefits from the 
division of surplus earnings, the work- 
ers will invest and thus secure control 
of industry. He gives some statis- 
tics to show in what relatively short 
period the workers could secure con- 
trol, through investment, of some of 
our major industries. 

A discussion, pro and con, of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
drawing account wage rounds out the 
author’s presentation. The plan, if 
practicable, is probably years ahead 
of its time. There are, in the opin- 
ion of this reviewer, two fundamental 
weaknesses in the plan. First, if the 
drawing account wage is still to be 
determined by supply and demand dis- 
cord will continue between various 
classes of workers; second, Mr. New- 
fang seems to feel that the standards 
he advocates must be internationally 
enforced to be very successful (he 
concludes his book with a chapter on 
the “International Aspects of the La- 
bor Problem’ and a chapter on the 
“International Aspects of the Prob- 
lems of Capital’’). 

This book will repay reading be- 
cause of its well-organized presenta- 
tion of the labor problem as repre- 
sented in the causes of industrial dis- 
cord, and because the plan for indus- 
trial harmony should stimulate care- 
ful thinking. Apparently Mr. New- 
fang is a labor enthusiast, but most of 
the time his feet are on the ground. 


Home Burtpinc. Published by the 

Celotex Company. 

Labor leaders for some time have 
been diverting attention to the threat- 
ened decline in home building, and 
manufacturers of building materials 
have called meetings and discussed 
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the raising of a fund to promote the 
erection of more homes, but a step 
toward trying to stimulate the build- 
ing of residences has been taken. B. 
G. Dahlberg, President of the Celo- 
tex Company, has the idea that if the 
sales of radios, automobiles and ex- 
cursion trips can be stimulated by 
advertising, so can the building of 
homes. 

A campaign that includes eight of 
the leading national magazines and 
thirty-six of the larger newspapers 
will, month after month, carry to 
twenty million families the message, 
“You Can Own That Home.” 

To every applicant there will be 
sent free a booklet of that title in 
which is told everything that every 
one desirous of owning a home wants 
to know. How much money one 


needs as a down payment; how to 
budget an income to save that amount; 
how to select a home site; what a 
home should cost in proportion to in- 


come. Most important of all, the 
the booklet explains clearly where to 
go to borrow the money to pay for 
completing the house and what kind of 
financial arrangements can be made. 

Building authorities who have read 
this booklet say it is the best 
presentation of the home-owning idea 
that has ever been made. The book 
is illustrated with pictures that show 
the advantage of owning your own 
home, such as security, social stand- 
ing, good investment. 

In the book is a foreword by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover, and Sec- 
retary of Labor James J. Davis, in a 
letter to Mr. Dahlberg endorsing the 
campaign, thus: 
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“In my opinion, the home owner- 
ship is one of our great problems— 
perhaps the greatest of all. The very 
foundation of our nation rests in its 
homes, and the more good homes we 
have in our country the stronger it 
will be. The home owner is vitally 
interested in everything pertaining to 
the home and takes an active part in 
the affairs of his country. 

“One of the greatest forces in the 
modern business world is advertising. 
If you place your message on home 
buildings before the American people 
through the medium of such a cam- 
paign as you mention, I feel it will 
greatly increase home-building ac- 
tivity.” 

From two viewpoints, members of 
the Federation are concerned in this 
campaign. As good Americans they 
should support efforts to encourage 
home-ownership, in which matter this 
country is far behind Europe, and for 
their own personal reasons. 

Greater building activity will mean 
the employment of more persons in 
all branches of the building trade. 
Anything that tends to increase build- 
ing should have the enthusiastic sup- 
port of Federation members. 

This building campaign is influ- 
enced by altruistic rather than com- 
mercial notion. If the advertising 
causes ten thousand more homes to 
be built, at best the Celotex Company 
could not hope to sell more than 2 or 
3 per cent of the building materials 
used, 

It is action for the public good and 
deserves the support not only of the 
wage-earners but of the public as well. 





ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION 
AND IN CONSUMPTION 


The wage policy of organized La- 
bor emphasizes more and more the 
position of the wage-earner in eco- 
nomic society; for: To secure a fair 
share of Labor in economic progress 
means to secure the basis for Labor’s 
share in cultural progress. 

To make it possible for everybody 
to watch the development of Labor’s 
share, the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IsT starts with this issue the monthly 
publication of an index of Labor’s 
share in economic progress. An in- 
crease in this index means that La- 
bor’s share increases; a decrease, that 
it decreases. The higher the share 
the more opportunities for Labor to 
share cultural progress; the lower the 
share the greater are the dangers for 
economic society—danger of depres- 
sions and crises; the greater are the 
dangers for social society—danger of 
social unrest—the greater are the 
dangers for cultural society—the ma- 
jority of Americans will not benefit 
from American culture. 

Two indices will be constructed :* 


"A description of the calculation of both 
indices may be obtained from AMERICAN FeD- 
ERATIONIST, 9th and Massachusetts Avenue N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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The first index indicates the share 
of Labor in the factory; that means it 
shows how much of the income that 
manufacturing industry will receive 
from the sale of its products is paid 
to Labor in form of wages. The in- 
dex runs as follows: 


The index shows that Labor’s share 
in the factory, Labor’s share in the 
income of industry, was higher in 
1927 than in 1926. But on the av- 
erage in the first six months it did not 
reach the level of the year 1924. 

However, the wage-earner does 
not buy all products from the produc- 
tion of which he receives his income. 
He does not buy machines, he does 
not buy cement or locomotives. And 
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then, even in these commodities which 
he produces and buys, there is a 
difference in the factory and on the 
market; for the price of these com- 
modities changes while they pass 
from the factory through the chan- 
nels of trade to the market. There- 
fore we have to construct a second in- 
dex, which shows Labor’s share in the 
products on the market, which shows 
the share in the products on the mar- 
ket, which Labor can buy. Be- 
cause of lack of statistics we have to 
confine ourselves to food and clothing, 
but these are the most important 
commodities the wage-earner buys. 
The index runs as follows: 
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The share was in the first half of 
the year 1927 on the average a trifle 
smaller than in 1926. It was com- 
paratively much smaller than Labor's 
share in the factory. What does this 
indicate? It shows that retail prices 
have gone up compared with whole- 
sale prices. It shows that trade in- 
creased its share in the manufac- 
tured product at the expense of La- 
bor. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANU FACTURING INDUSTRIES 
1899-1927 


The number of wage-earners in 
manufacturing industries increased in 
each period reviewed by the Census 
of Manufactures until 1919. The 
number of wage-earners and the in- 
dex of employment are: 


Index 
100 
116.0 
137-3 
146.3 
191.0 


Number 


4,712,763 
5,468,383 
6,472,616 
6,896,190 
9,000,059 


Year 


1899 
1904 
1909 
1914 
I9I9 


Since 1919 the increase has 
stopped. The index of the Federal 
Reserve Board, beginning with the 
year 1919, runs as follows: 





FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
1904-1914 AND 1914-1924 





i 
os 
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Looking over the period as a 
whole, however, this stoppage be- 
comes understandable, if we realize 
that the year 1919 was an exceptional 
one. If we compare the increase dur- 
ing the decades 1904/1914 and 
1914/1924, we will see that the in- 
crease in the number of wage-earners 
was even higher in the Jatter than in 
the former. The graph shows this 
increase. 


LABOR’S SHARE IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 


ITH the following studies 

the American Federation of 

Labor starts the publication 
of a series of investigations of wages 
in manufacturing industries.* 


The scope of the studies is deter- 
mined by the idea underlying the 
Modern Wage Policy* of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor: wages 
should be measured not only by prices 
but also by productivity; organized 
labor intends to watch carefully the 
development of the wage-earner’s 
share in the product of the industry. 

The material used for these studies 
are statistics compiled exclusively by 
the Government. 

The studies will deal with all man- 
ufacturing industries which employed 
in 1925 over 30,000 wage-earners.* 


*These studies are prepared by Jiirgén Kuc- 
zynski. 

*See Research Series No. 1, published by the 
A. F. of L. 

*The number of industries investigated is 
furthermore restricted, since we studied only in- 
lustries “covered by special reports” in the 
Census of Manufactures, for which at the same 
time comparable statistics from 1904 to 1925 are 
available. 


Some special studies dealing with 
highly unionized industries: even if 
employing under 30,000 wage-earn- 
ers will follow. 

The statistical tables are all ar- 
ranged in the same way. 

There is always one table introduc- 
ing the industrial group as a whole, 
e. g. the leather industry. In this table 
we give, taken from the Census of 
Manufactures, under the head “Num- 
ber of wage-earners,” the average 
number of wage-earners employed in 
the industry during the year. Under 
the head “Total wages” we give the 
total amount of wages paid to these 
wage-earners during the year. Under 
the head “Value added by manufac- 
ture” we give the total value of the 
products produced by the industry less 
the costs of materials which are used 
for production (“cost of materials” 
includes: fuel, purchased electric cur- 
rent, factory or shop supplies, and 
containers, as well as materials which 
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formed constituent parts of the prod- 
ucts ).* 

In the second row of this table we 
give the share of Labor’ in the value 
created by the industry, under the 
head “Labor’s share in the value 
added.” That means we give, cal- 
culated from the figures of the cen- 
sus, that part of the income received 
by the industry from the sale of the 
goods produced,* which goes to La- 
bor, that is Labor’s share in the re- 
ward for production. 

In the third row of this table we 
give an index of the value added by 
the industry, an index of the quantity 
of goods produced by the industry 
and an index of prices of the prod- 
ucts; however, not of the total price 
of the products, but of the price less 
the costs of materials. 

The tables following this introduc- 


tory table deal with the single indus- 
tries, e. g. with the boot and shoe in- 
dustry which is a part of the leather 
industry. 

The first row of these tables gives 
under the heads “Number of wage- 
earners,” “Total wages,” and “Value- 


added by manufacture’ statistics 
taken from the census. Under “Num- 
ber of wage-earners”’ is given the av- 
erage number of wage-earners em- 
ployed in the industry during the year. 
Under “Total wages” is given the 


*From the “value added” is deducted the 
amount paid for contract work, if it made up 
more than 134% of the value added. It always 
will be noted expressly if contract work in an 
industry is deducted. 

* Labor means wage-earning labor, not includ- 
ing salaried labor. 

* To be exact, it is not the income already re- 
ceived from the sale, but the income either al- 
ready received or expected to be received at 
current prices. 
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total amount of wages paid in the in- 
dustry during the year. Under 
“Value added by manufacture” is 
given the total value of the product 
manufactured by the industry during 
the year after deduction of the costs 
of: fuel, purchased electric current, 
factory or shop supplies, and con- 
tainers, as well as materials’ which 
formed constituent parts of the prod- 
ucts. 

The second row shows the money 
income of the single wage-earner dur- 
ing the year. This money income is 
calculated by dividing ““Total wages” 
by the “Number of wage-earners.” 
The row shows, furthermore, the 


‘value which the single wage-earner 


helped to create during the year. 
The value added per single wage- 
earner is calculated by dividing the 
“Value added by manufacture” by 
the “Number of wage-earners.” 

The third row shows the real wage 
income of the single wage-earner dur- 
ing the year. This real wage income 
is calculated by dividing the money 
wage income of the single wage- 
earner by the index of cost of living.‘ 
The third row shows, furthermore, 
the share of Labor in the value added; 
that means the percentage of the 
value of the product, or, better, of the 
income from the sale of the product, 
which goes to Labor.*® 

This last figure is perhaps the most 
important. In how far can it be of 
highest value for organized labor? 

The figures show the distribution 


* We used the cost of Living Index constructed 
by Carl Snyder on the basis of the calculations 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Massachusetts Board of the Necessaries of Life. 
The index is published in the book of Snyder: 
Business Cycles and Business Measurements. 

*See footnotes 2 and 3. 
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of the income of the factory among 
the wage-earners and all others work- 
ing in the factory either as salaried 
workers or as owners or as stock- 
holders. The single unions, now, 
should look at these figures and if 
they find that Labor’s share decreased 
they should start an investigation to 
find out why that decrease happened. 
Whether perhaps the number of sal- 
aried workers increased very much 
so that a greater share of the income 
of the factory had to go to them and 
the share of the wage-earners had to 


The Leather Industries 


I. Tue Group as a WHOLE 


| 





eater of Value added 
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decrease because of this, or whether 
the share of Labor decreased because, 
compared with previous years, espe- 
cially expensive machines were in- 
stalled, or whether Labor’s share de- 
creased because the profits of the 
owners or stockholders increased very 
much, and so on. And if unions 
should find as a result of their investi- 
gations that Labor’s share decreased 
because of unjustified increases in the 
share of others participating in the 
income from the sale of the output of 
production, then, supported by these 
figures and their own studies, they 
should demand that Labor’s share in 
the product should increase. 





Value added | Production Prices 


wage-carners 


Total wages 


by manu- 
facture 


by manufac. 
Index 


of goods 
Index 


of products, 
Index 





In thousands 
of dollars 
244,170 
322, 839 
351,459 
896,425 
609 , 788 
796,740 
752,458 


In thousands 
of dollars 
120, 833 
155,111 
169,358 
363,453 
314,412 
388 , 630 
356,246 


264,459 
309, 766 
307 , 060 
349, 362 
280,071 
344,545 
315,288 

















Labor’s share in the 
value added 





Per cent Index 





100 
97.0 
97.4 
81.8 

104.2 
98.6 
95.6 














100 100 

107.6 122.9 
107.2 134.2 
122.7 299.2 
104.5 238.9 
129.6 251.8 
114.6 268.9 














- 


Labor’s share in the product of 
the leather industries declines from 
1904 to 1909 by 3 percent. In 1914 
the share increases a trifle and de- 
creases deeply from 1914 to 1919, 
when it is nearly 20 per cent below 


the 1904 level. In 1921 an increase 
higher than the two previous de- 
creases lifts the share by 4.2 per cent 
above the 1904 level. Since 1921 
the share decreases again, from 1921 
to 1923 as well as from 1923 to 
1925. In the years following 1904 
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the share is on the average 4.2 per 
cent below the 1904 level. 

Of practical importance today is 
the decline of the share since 1921. 
If we look at the index of production 
of goods and the index of prices of 
the products we will find: from 1921 
to 1923 production increases much 
more than prices. This fact sug- 
gests that the increase of production 
rather than the increase of prices is 
at least partly responsible for the de- 
crease of Labor’s share. From 1923 
to 1925 production declines while 
prices rise. 


II. Leatwer: Tannep, CurrteD AnD FINISHED 
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This fact suggests that 





Value 
added by 
manufacture 


Number 
of wage 
earners 


Total wages 





57,239 
62,202 
55,936 
72,476 
48,955 
59,703 
53,043 








$27,049, 152 
32, 102,845 
31,914,497 
88,205,473 
57,740,510 
73,784,340 
66, 762,077 





$61,441,913 
79,595,254 
82,956,285 
282,070, 174 
105,640, 129 
167,148,284 
155,379, 595 








Money wage income 
per wage-earner 


Value added 


per wage-cearner 





Dollars 


Index 


Dollars 


Index 





472.57 
516.11 
570.55 
1,217.03 
1,179.46 
1,235.86 
1,258.64 











1,073.43 
1,279.63 
1,483.06 
3,891.91 
2,157.90 
2,799 .66 
2,929.31 








Labor's share 
in the value added 


Real wage income 
per wage-earner 
Year 





Dollars Index | Per cent | Index 




















the increase in prices is at least partly 
responsible for the decrease of La- 
bor’s share. 

If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the leather 
industrial group as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review (1921 exception) is lower in 
the industry than in the industrial 
group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, al- 
though not different in direction, are 
greater in intensity—higher increases 
and deeper decreases—in the indus- 
try than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

As in the industrial group as a 
whole, so also in the single industry 
the share decreases from 1904 to 
1909. It decreases again from 1909 
to 1914 (here it develops otherwise 
than in industry as a whole). Again 
a decline occurs from 1914 to 1919, 
so that in 1919 the share is nearly 30 
per cent below the 1904 level. In 
1921 a big increase occurs lifting the 
share by 24.3 per cent above the level 
of 1904. In 1923 and 1925 the 
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share declines again. In the years 
following 1904 the share is on the av- 
erage 4.6 per cent below the 1904 
level, a trifle more than the average 
for the industrial group. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry : 





Single 
industry 


Industrial 
group 





— 8.4 
— 4.1 
—16.4 
+53.2 
—24.1 
— 2.5 


— 3.0 
+ 0.4 
—15.6 
+22.4 
— 5.6 
— 3.0 
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III. Boors anD SHOES, OTHER THAN RuBBER 





Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture 





149,924 
185,116 
191,555 
211,049 
183, 502 
225,216 
206 , 992 








$69,059,680 

92,359,152 
105,695,404 
210,734,610 
204,954,095 
250,345,922 
225,787,981 





$122, 743,963 
165,162,983 
191,403,872 
439,772,121 
389,043,451 
472,621,154 
443,751,458 








Money wage income 
per wage-earner 


Value added 
per wage-earner 





Dollars 


Index 


Dollars 


Index 





The total of these increases and de- 
creases during the period under re- 
view is 50.0 points for the group and 
108.7 points for the single industry. 
The security of Labor’s share in the 
industry manufacturing tanned, cur- 
ried and finishing leather is not half 
as great as in the leather industry as 
a whole. 

At the same time the real wage in- 
come of the single wage-earner in- 
creases with the exception of the years 
1909 and 1914. ‘That means, the 
wage-earner could buy more com- 
modities although, as the share indi- 
cates, Labor was not rewarded for 
its service at the same rate as in 
1904. If it had been rewarded at 
the same rate, the real wage income 
would have increased much more. 














818.71 
892.21 
999.21 
2,083.74 
2,120.10 
2,098.52 
2,143.81 











Real wage income 
per wage-earner 


Labor’s share 
in the value tdded 





Dollars 


Index 


Per cent 


Index 
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If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the leather 
industrial group as a whole, we see: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is higher in the industry than 
in the group as a whole; 

2. That the development of the 
share in the industry twice goes in a 
different direction from that in the 
industrial group as a whole (in 1909 
and 1923); and that the changes in 
the share are smaller in intensity— 
smaller increases and smaller de- 


creases—in the industry than in the 
industrial group as a whole. 

The share decreases from 1904 to 
1909, and again from 1909 to 1914, 
and continuing this decrease in the 
period from 1914 to 1919, 1919 be- 
ing nearly 15 per cent below the 1904 


level. A comparatively small in- 
crease occurs from 1919 to 1921 and 
another from 1921 to 1923. From 
1923 to 1925 a decrease of the share 
occurs. In the years following 1904 
the share is on the average 6.6 per 
cent below the 1904 level, quite a bit 
more than the industrial group as a 
whole or the industry of tanned, cur- 
ried and finished leather. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 





Single in- 
dustry 


Industrial 
group 





— 3.0 
+ 0.4 
—15.6 
+22.4 
— 5.6 
— 3.0 
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the industry as a whole and the 
branch. 

The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 50.0 points for the group and 
27.6 points for the single industry. 
The security of Labor’s share in the 
industry manufacturing boots and 
shoes, other than rubber, is nearly 
double as great as in the industrial 
group as a whole, and nearly four 
times as great as in the industry man- 
ufacturing tanned, curried, and fin- 
ished leather. 

During the same period the real 
wage income changes in the same 
way as Labor’s share. Here we find 
a difference between this industry and 
the industry dealt with before. The 
real wage income declines from 1904 
to 1909, it declines from 1909 to 
1914, it increases a trifle from 1914 
to 1919 (in contrast to the share of 
Labor which declines during this pe- 
riod). It increases from 1919 to 1921 
and from 1921 to 1923. It decreases 
again from 1923 to 1925—declining 
below the 1921 level. The develop- 
ment of the real wage income seems 
to be very unfavorable. While in the 
industry manufacturing tanned, cur- 
ried and finished leather, it is in 1925 
more than 17 per cent above the 1904 
level; in the boot and shoe industry it 
is only 4.2 per cent above the 1904 
level. Since, also, the share of Labor 
in this industry has decreased much 
more than in the industry manufac- 
turing tanned, curried and finished 
leather, a thorough investigation of 
the producing and managing condi- 
tions of the industry is very advisable. 
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The Principal Lumber Industries * 


I, Tue Group as a WHOLE 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture* 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





In thousands 
of dollars 
487, 584 
, 607,186 
556,766 
1,153,273 
730, 938 
1,235,307 
1,179,851 


In thousands 
of dollars 
245, 834 
318,739 
320, 132 
618 , 207 
437, 748 
645,755 
637 ,072 

















Labor’s share in the 
value added 





Per cent Index 








50.4 
52.5 
57.5 
53.6 
59.9 
52.3 
54.0 














Prices 
of products. 
Index 


Production 
of goods. 
Index 


Value added 
by manufac. 
Index 





100 100 100 

124.5 132.0 94.3 
114.2 - 106.3 107.4 
236.5 96.2 245.8 
149.9 76.8 195.2 
253.4 105.9 239.3 
242.0 109.2 221.6 














*This group corresponds to that in the census 
for 1920. In the census for 1925 this group is 
larger, embracing, ¢. g., furniture. Final figures 
for this larger group, however, are not yet pub- 
lished. 

*“Paid for contract work” deducted. 
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Labor’s share in the product of 
the lumber industries increases from 
1904 to 1909 by 4.2 per cent. It con- 
tinues to increase until 1914, when it 
is over 14 per cent above the 1904 
level. In 1919 the share declines 
but rises sharply until 1921, when it 
is nearly 20 per cent above the 1904 
level. A sharp decline occurs from 
1921 to 1923. From 1923 to 1925 
Labor’s share increases again. In the 
years following 1904 the share is on 
the average 9.1 per cent above the 
1904 level. 

Of practical importance today is 
the decline of the share after 1921. 
If we look at the index of production 
of goods and the index of prices we 
will find that the index of production 
increases comparatively more than the 
index of prices, from 1921 to 1923, 
as well as from 1923 to 1925; in 
which latter period the index of prices 
even declines. This fact suggests that 
the increase of production rather than 
changes in prices is at least partly re- 
sponsible for the decrease of Labor’s 
share. 

On the whole, however, the de- 
velopment in the lumber industry 
seems to be rather favorable. But 
this should be understood: the share 
indicates only in what proportion the 
income of the industry is distributed 
among the wage-earners and the other 
participants in production. It does 
not show whether the single wage- 
earner can live with the income he re- 
ceives. Therefore, we only know: 
Labor’s share in the income received 
in the industry, Labor’s share in the 
product increases on the average in 
the years following 1904. 
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II. Lumser anp Timper Propucrs 





Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture! 





1904... 
er... 
1914.... 
mts... 
1921.... 
ag23.... 


404, 563 
547,178 
479, 786 
480,945 
364,247 
495,932 


$182,949, 649 
238 , 866 , 806 
239,976, 562 
489,419,091 
313,486,957 
475,962,443 


$361, 112,076 


448, 803,471 
401 , 568, 227 
878, 964,447 
493,537,548 
880, 152,239 


1925....| 473,998 | 456,715,665 | 810,381,050 














1 ‘Paid for contract work’ deducted. 





Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Dollars Index 





452.22 
436.54 
500.17 
1,017.62 
860.64 
959.73 
963.54 














Labor’s share 
in the value added 


Real wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Per cent | Index 





100 
1104.9 
117.9 
109.9 
125.2 
106.7 
111.2 


100 50.7 
81.7 $3.2 
81.9 59.8 
92.1 55.7 
82.3 63.5 
95.0 54.1 
93.7 56.4 


452.22 
369 .32 
370.22 
416.72 
372.25 
429 .60 
423.91 


1904... 
1909... 
1914... 
ae 
1921... 
1923.. 

1925... 














1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is higher in the industry than 
in the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share 
although not different in direction are 
somewhat greater in  intensity— 
higher increases and deeper de- 
creases—in the industry than in the 
industrial group as a whole. 

As in the industrial group as a 
whole so also in the single industry 
the share increases from 1904 to 
1909 and 1909 to 1914. It decreases 
from 1914 to 1919 but increases 
sharply from 1919 to 1921, and is in 
that year more than 25 per cent above 
the 1904 level. From 1921 to 1923 
the share decreases deeply and the 
increase from 1923 to 1925 lifts the 
share only to a level 11.2 per cent 
above that of 1904. In the years 
following 1904 the share is on the 
average 12.6 per cent above the 1904 
level, quite a bit more than the aver- 
age for the industrial group as a 
whole. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 





Single 
industry 


Industrial 
group 





+ 4.9 
+13.0 
— 8.0 
+15.3 
—18.5 
+ 4.5 


1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 











If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the lumber 
industrial group as a whole, we see: 


The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 52.7 points for the group and 
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64.2 points for the single industry. 
The security of Labor’s share in the 
industry concerned with lumber and 
timber products is a little smaller 
than for the average of the lumber 
industry as a whole. 

While the development of Labor’s 
share is a comparatively favorable 
one the development of the real wage 
income is very disfavorable. From 
1904 to 1909 the real wage income 
decreases by nearly 20 per cent and it 
never again recovers. Even in 1923, 
the highest point ever reached after 
1904, the yearly real wage income is 
5 per cent below the 1904 level. 

These facts suggest the following 
situation: profits in the lumber and 
timber products industry surely did 
not increase very much, while Labor’s 
share in the products of the industry 
increased. However, the industry as 


a whole certainly did not flourish, so 
that even an increasing share in the 
income did not help Labor to avoid 


a decrease of its real income. The 
only way out seems: increase of pro- 
ductivity. How this increase could be 
brought about should be investigated 
in the shortest possible time. 


III. Praninc Mitts 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture! 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





$50,713,607 
64, 536,409 
61,949,230 
91,976, 526 
95,954, 153 
133,328,599 
146, 592,039 


$103, 108,452 
129, 808, 208 
121,801,071 
200,070,099 
188, 365,371 
286,707, 916 
303,819, 843 


97,674 
112,392 
96,214 
86, 956 
78,033 
103,008 
111,329 














1“Paid for contract work” deducted. 
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Value added 


per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Index Dollars Index 


Dollars 





519.21 
574.21 
643.87 
1,057.74 
1,229.66 
1,294.35 
1,316.75 














Labor’s share 
in the value added 


Real wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Per cent | Index 





519.21 
485.80 
476.59 
433.14 
531.86 
579 .39 
579 .30 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the lumber 
industrial group asa whole, we find: 

1. That the share of Labor 
throughout the whole period under 
review is lower in the industry than in 
the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share 
although not different in direction, 
are materially smaller in intensity— 
smaller increases and smaller de- 
creases—in the industry than in the 
industrial group as a whole. 

We see the facts stated show just - 
the opposite relation between the 
planing mills and the industrial group 
as a whole from that of the industry 
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concerned with lumber and timber 
products and the industrial group as a 
whole. 

As in the lumber industry as a whole 
so also in the single industry, the share 
increases from 1904 to 1909 and 
1909 to 1914. It decreases from 
1914 to 1919, declining below the 
1904 level. An increase from 1919 
to 1921 lifts the share but 3.5 per 
cent above the 1904 level. A de- 
cline from 1921 to 1923 again brings 
the share below the 1904 level, which 
position the increase from 1923 to 
1925 does not change. In the years 


following 1904 the share is on the 
average 1 per cent below the 1904 
level, while the share for the lumber 
industry as a whole is 9.1 per cent and 
for the industry concerned with lum- 
ber and timber products the share is 
even 12.6 per cent above the 1904 


level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 





Single 
industry 


Industrial 
group 





+ 1.0 
+ 2.5 
—10.0 
+10.0 
— 9.0 
+ 3.5 


1921/1923 
Sr ert 











The total of these increases and de- 
creases during the period under re- 
view is 52.7 points for the group and 
36.0 points for the single industry. 
The security of Labor’s share in the 
planing mills is much greater than in 
the industrial group as a whole, and 
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is more than double as great as in 
the industry concerned with lumber 
and timber products. 

The yearly real wage income de- 
creases during the years 1904/1909, 
1909/1914, and 1914/1919, reaching 
in 1919 its lowest point, 16.6 per cent 
below the 1904 level. From 1919 to 
1921 it increases over the 1904 level 
continuing its increase from 1921 to 
1923. From 1923 to 1925 there is 
no change. It remains, as in 1923, 
11.6 per cent above the 1904 level. 

Compared with the lumber indus- 
try as a whole and the single industry 
dealt with first, the industry con- 
cerned with lumber and timber prod- 
ucts, the development of the share of 
Labor in the industry’s product was 
not so favorable in the planing mills. 
On the average in the years it re- 
mained nearly the same. On the 
other hand, the real wage income in- 
creased since 1919. The facts sug- 
gest that the conditions in the indus- 
try are fairly good: the share going 
to Labor remains pretty stable and 
the share itself is high enough to per- 
mit an improving economic position, 
a rising standard of living for the 
single wage-earner. 


IV. Woopen Boxes 





Value added 
by manv- 
facture 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





$23, 568,752 
28, 864,026 
33,727, 160 
74,872,219 
49,317,880 
68,777,431 
65,903, 408 


$12, 171, 104 
15,335,992 
18, 206 , 067 
36,811,185 
28, 307,330 
36, 464,026 
33,764,709 


30, 329 
35,449 
38, 548 
42,445 
32,595 
39,154 
34, 834 

















LABOR’S SHARE IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Dollars Index 





100 777.10 | 100 

107.8 814.24 | 104.8 
117.7 874.94 | 112.6 
216.1 | 1,763.98 | 227.0 
216.4 | 1,513.05 | 194.7 
232.1 | 1,756.59 | 226.0 
241.5 | 1,891.93 | 243.5 


401.30 
432.62 
472.30 
867 .27 
868 .46 
931.30 
969 .30 














Labor’s share 
in the value added 


Real wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Percent | Index 





51.6 100 

53.1 102.9 
54.0 104.7 
49.2 95.3 
57.4 111.2 
53.0 102.7 
51.2 99.2 


401.30 100 

366.01 91.2 
349.59 87.1 
355.15 88.5 
375.63 94.7 
416.88 103.9 
426.44 106.3 


1904... 
1909... 
a 
1919... 
1921... 
1923... 
1925... 

















If. we compare Labor's share in 
this industry with that in the lumber 
industrial group as a whole, we find: 

1. That the share of Labor is once 
higher, once lower in the single in- 
dustry than in the industrial group as 
a whole; that in the average of the 
years, however, the share is decidedly 
lower in the single industry than in 
the industrial group as a whole. 

2. That the changes in the share, 
although not. different in direction 
(exception 1925), are materially 
smaller in intensity—smaller increases 
and smaller decreases—in the single 
industry than in the industrial group 
as a whole. 
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The situation in the wooden boxes 
industry seems not so different from 
that in the planing mills. 

As in the lumber industry as a 
whole, so also in the single industry 
the share increases from 1904 ‘to 
1909 and 1909 to 1914. It decreases 
from 1914 to 1919, declining below 
the 1904 level. An increase from 
1919 to 1921 lifts the share by 11.2 
per cent above the’ 1904 level. A de- 
cline from 1921 to 1923 brings the 
share down to but 2.7 above the 1904 
level. A second decline from 1923 
to 1925 decreases the share to 10.8 
per cent below the 1904 level. In 
the years following 1904 the share is 
on the average 2.7 per cent above the 
1904 level. The whole development 
is not very different from that in the 
planing mills, and in contrast to that 
in the lumber industrial group as 
a whole and the single industry 
concerned with the production of lum- 
ber and timber products. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group as a whole and 
the single industry: 





Industrial 
group 














The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 52.7 points for the group and 
42.0 points for the single industry. 
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The security of Labor’s share in the 
wooden boxes industry is quite a bit 
greater than in the lumber industry 
as a whole, or the industry concerned 
with lumber and timber products, 
while it is not quite as great as in the 
planing mills. 

The yearly real wage income de- 
clines from 1904 to 1909 and 1909 
to 1914, reaching in the latter year its 
lowest point with 12.9 per cent below 
the 1904 level. It increases then con- 
tinuously until 1925, being in this 
year 6.3 per cent above the 1904 
level. 

The situation as a whole seems 
very much like that in the planing 
mills. The facts suggest that the con- 
ditions in the industry are fairly good; 
the share going to Labor remains 
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pretty stable and the share is high 
enough to permit an improving eco- 
nomic position, a rising standard of 
living for the single wage-earner. 
However, there is one very important 
point: the standard of living rises, 
but—the point from which it rises is 
very, very low. While the yearly 
money income of the single wage- 
earner in the planing mills is in 1925 
$1,316.75, it is in the wooden boxes 
industry only $969.30. Therefore it 
seems utterly necessary that, in spite 
of the small increases in the real in- 
come, either the wage-earners’ share 
be enlarged, compared with those of 
all other participants in production 
or that the industry be reorganized 
otherwise, increasing its productivity 
and production. 


HOURS OF WORK 
A. F. of L. Research Report * 


HE years during the World 
War and immediately after were 
a time of great gain for working 
men in the form of shorter hours of 
work. Labor saw the realization of 
the eight-hour day for millions of 
wage earners, a goal for which work- 
men’s organizations had struggled for 
over half a century. In 1914, 74 
per cent of all wage-earners in manu- 
facturing industries worked in plants 
where prevailing hours were 54 per 
week or more; in 1921, §1 per cent 
worked where prevailing hours were 
48 a week or less. * 
This change represented the adop- 
tion of a far-sighted policy. It meant 
a gain to the whole industrial group, 


both in greater efficiency of plant 
operation and in the social improve- 
ments which come with leisure. A 
survey of developments since 1920 to 
discover whether the policy of short- 
ening the hours is still being pursued 
is therefore of first importance. 

Figures for 1925-6 are not yet 
available for all industries, but the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has sur- 
veyed three industries from 1914 to 
1926 and one from 1921 to 1925, and 
these four industries are among the 
most important, representing one- 
eighth of all wage-earners in manv- 
facturing in 1925. 


* Prepared by Margaret Scattergood. 
*Census of Manufactures. 
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Slaughtering and meat packing rep- 
resents (1925) 120,422 wage-earn- 
ers’ In 1914, 69.7 per cent*® of 
the wage earners in this industry 
worked in establishments where pre- 
vailing hours were 60 per week or 
more. As in other industries gains 
were made between 1914 and 1920: 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing 
Percent of wage-earners whose full- 
time * hours per week were: 

48 over48 54and 60 
and under under and 
60 over 

3 

3 

5 


Year 


The figures for 1923 and 1925, 
however, show that the wage-earners 
have not been able to keep the gains 
made. After the union was forced 
out of control in the winter of 1921- 
22 a striking relapse to long hours 
occurred, This is shown in the fig- 
ures for 1923, when over two-thirds 
of those who had worked 48 hours 
or less in 1921 went back to a 54-hour 
week. By 1925 the workers had won 
back part of the ground lost, but they 
were still far below the 1921 level. 
Nearly one-third worked 54 hours or 
more, and in 1925 the average wage 
earner worked over one and three- 
quarters hours per week longer than 
in 1921. 

The cotton goods industry em- 
ploys over 400,000 wage-earners; the 
monthly average for 1925 being 445- 
184. The following table shows how 


*1925—average number, Census of Manufac- 
tures. 

* Census of Manufactures. 

The term “full time” denotes basic hours; 
overtime and under time are not recorded in 
these tables. 
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these workers have fared as regards 
their hours of work: * 


Cotton Goods 
Percent of wage-earners whose full- 
time hours per week were: 
48 over48. 54and 60 
and under under and 
54 


Year 


As with arr generally, the 
movement for shorter hours after the 
war benefitted the cotton goods 
workers. The great gain came be- 
tween 1918 and 1920, and by 1920 
over half the workers had the 48- 
hour week and the number working 
60 hours and over was reduced to a 
very small percentage. 

The cotton goods workers, how- 
ever, like those in the slaughtering in- 
dustry, have not been able to keep 
their gains. Since 1920 there has 
been a tendency to go back to a week 
of 54 hours and longer. In 1926 
hours in some plants are lengthened 
still more and the number working 
60 hours and over increases mate- 
rially. The average wage earner in 
1926 works one and a half hours 
longer per week than in 1920. 

Why have these losses occurred? 

Hours of work in the southern 
mills are longer than in New England 
plants, where unions have improved 
conditions for the wage-earners. Of 
the mills surveyed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1926, all but one 
in the South had a work day of 10 
or 11 hours from Monday to Friday, 


*The table is for ten representative occupa- 
tions. 
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inclusive; all those in the North but 
two worked less than 10 hours a day. 
In the North the most usual work day 
was eight and. three-quarters hours; 
in the South ten hours; and thirteen 
out of ninety-three southern mills 
worked eleven hours a day. 

In recent years northern mills have 
been moving to the South, and this 
movement has increased since 1921:* 


Per cent of all wage-earners in: 

Cotton New 
growing England 
states 

49.9 

47.2 

45.4 

41.5 

37.0 


Year 


The period of this larger migration 
corresponds with the period of length- 
ening hours in the cotton industry. 
In 1921 the number of wage earners 
in the two sections was almost equal; 
in 1925 the South employed 55 per 
cent of all wage earners and New 
England only 37 per cent. Employ- 
ers are leaving union conditions in the 
North to operate where labor does 
not regulate its hours of work. The 
problem of organizing the South is 
increasingly urgent. 

The men’s clothing industry em- 
ployed 136,782 wage earners in 
1925. The hours in this industry 
show the effect of high organization. 
Even in 1914 the majority of wage- 
earners worked less than 54 hours a 
week. Between 1914 and 1919 they 


*Census of Manufactures. 

*Figures for 1914 and 1914 exclude a few 
establishments in cotton growing states, but this 
probably does not change the figures more than 
a fraction of 1 per cent. 
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gained the 8-hour day, and between 
1919 and 1922 they made another 
important advance and won the 44- 
hour week for all but 3.9 per cent of 
the wage earners: 


Men’s Clothing 


Per cent of wage-earners whose full- 
time hours per week were:‘ 


Over 44 
includ. 


Over 48 54 
under and 
over 


17.3 


44 and 
less 
Year 


oo ee 
a 
BPRS 24. . ‘ eee sone 
ee : , ‘ 3 
1926 .... ‘ ° ; 2 


Since 1922, however, clothing 
workers, like other wage earners, 
have lost ground. By 1924 there was 
a decrease in the number working 44 
hours, and by 1926 a further decrease 
and an increase in those working over 
48 hours.*® 

There are no figures published 
which explain this loss. Unions 
should consider the following ques- 
tions: 

Are manufacturers attempting to 
increase production by lengthening 
hours instead of increasing productiv- 
ity by improved work methods and 
machinery ? 

Are man-hours increased by adding 
to the length of the work day instead 
of employing more wage-earners? 

Are inefficiencies of management 
compensated by exacting longer hours 
of work? 


*192S—average number, Census of Manufac- 
tures. 

“For nine representative occupations. 

*It is gratifying and significant to note that 
among the workers covered by these figures 
the United Garment Workers have maintained 
the 44-hour week.—Editor. 
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The iron and steel industry repre- 
sents 399,914 wage-earners _ (1925 
monthly average), 29,188 in blast 
furnaces and 370,726 in steel works 
and rolling mills. Very long hours 
were the rule in iron and steel until 
the change from the 12-hour to the 
8-hour shift in 1923. The industry 
was very little affected by the general 


Iron and Steel 


Per cent of wage-earners whose 
full-time hours per week were: 
48 Over48 60 and 72 
and under under and 
less 60 72 over 
15.7 26.8 38.2 
18.7 21.7 35.7 
16.9 22.8 36.4 
41.1 23.8 
40.4 28.3 


5.0 
3.6 


movement for shorter hours which de- 
creased the work day in the three 
other industries studied, but by 1924 
the 12-hour shift had been practically 
eliminated except for a very few un- 
skilled workers, and nearly one-third 
of the steel workers had the 48-hour 
week. Before this change more than 
half of the wage-earners had worked 
over 60 hours a week, and over one- 
third had worked 72 hours or more; 
after the change nearly three-quar- 
ters worked less than 60 hours a week. 
This change has been lasting as far 
as available figures show, and in 1926 
steel workers are not only keeping 
their gains, but have made a slight ad- 
vance. There is a small increase in 
the number working a 48-hour week 
and a decrease in those working 72 
hours or more. 

The change from exhausting hours 
of labor to a more reasonable work 
day has been paralleled by an increase 
in productivity in the industry as a 
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whole. The index of productivity 
runs as follows: 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics states: 
“Tt seems probable that the productiv- 
ity has been materially advanced by 
the shorter hours of labor introduced 
into the industry in 1923. The year 
1924 was one of mild depression, so 
the full effects of the shorter day did 
not make themselves felt until 1925.’ 
Although hours have decreased, the 
seven-day week is still common in 
some processes. Blast furnaces are 
operated continuously seven days a 
week (with a seven-day week for 
workers) and open hearth furnaces to 
a certain extent. In other departments 
Sunday repair work provides a seven- 
day week for a number of workers. 
In the blast furnaces and open hearth 
furnaces the seven-day week has in- 
creased with the reduction of hours. 
The figures are as follows: 
Per cent of employees whose cus- 
tomary days per week were: 
6 and 7 7 


inrota- each 


Year tion week 


Blast furnaces 


Open hearth 
furnaces 


In both these processes in 1924 a 
larger percentage of employees 
worked a seven-day week or six and 
seven days in rotation than ever before 


*Bureau | of Labor Statistics Producticity 


Index. 
* Monthly Labor Review, Jan., 1927, p. 38. 
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in the period covered by Bureau of 
Labor Statistics records; in blast fur- 
naces 80 per cent and in open hearth 
furnaces 84 per cent of all employees. 
In 1926 there was a slight decrease 
in those working six and seven days 
in rotation, but an increase in those 
working seven days in blast furnaces. 
In three other’ processes—blooming 
mills, standard rail mills and plate 
mills—there was also more seven-day 
work in 1924 than in any previous 
year recorded; in Bessemer converters 
more days were worked per week in 
1926 than in any other year except 
1920. In the four other departments 
seven-day work is almost negligible. 
As regards hours of labor per day, 
the iron and steel industry has pur- 
sued a more far-sighted policy since 
1922 than many other industries. 
The eight-hour day and six-day week, 
however, are not yet established for 
the majority of the workers. A large 
percentage still works 60 hours a week 
or more; less than one-third have the 
48-hour week, and in some processes 
large “numbers work continuously 
without a weekly day of rest. 
Increased productivity followed re- 
duction in hours in 1923; “steel mill 
executives hold that with the 8-hour 
day has come greater employee ef- 
ficiency.” Continuation of the hour 





*The Iron Trade Review. 
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reduction begun in 1923 should be to 
the advantage of both management 
and wage-earners. 

Comparing the latest figures in the 
four industries surveyed, we find the 
following: 


Industries in 1925-6 
Year 48 Over48 54and 60 


Four 


and under under and 
less 54 60 over 
Men’s clothing 1926 94. 5.8 2 
Slaughtering 
and meat 
packing 1925 68. Rs 25. 5. 
Cotton goods 1926 30.2 -5 61.4 7.8 
KH 
Iron and Steel 1926 32.6 40.4 26.9 
The highly organized clothing 


industry, where the 48-hour week is 
practically universal, is a contrast to 
the other three; hours in cotton goods 
are still long; iron and steel ranks low- 
est of the four and is the only indus- 
try with a large percentage working 
60 hours or more per week. 

Trends since 1920 in these indus- 
tries show that, except in iron and 
steel, Labor is not only gaining in 
hours of leisure, but is actually losing 
some of the advantages won between 
1918 and 1920. Progress in machin- 
ery should make it possible to shorten 
hours, but instead, hours in general 
are actually longer now than in 1920 
in three industries employing over 
700,000 workers. 

















CREDIT UNIONS AS AN ORGANIZATION 


ASSET 


GeorGeE L. McDoNALD 


Secretary, Chicago Post Office Employees’ Loan Association 


T the suggestion of the editor 
A of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST the following infor- 

tion, based upon our experience with 
an employees’ loan association (more 
correctly termed a credit union), is 
submitted for the information of 
your readers to demonstrate, if pos- 
sible, what a splendid agency for 
mutual benefit the Chicago Post Of- 
fice Employees’ Loan Association has 
proven during less than three years’ 
existence. The growing need for its 
establishment has been in evidence 
for years, as a means of protecting 
the men of meager salaries who dis- 
tribute the mail in the Chicago Post 
Office, protection against loan sharks 
when faced with the many financial 
emergencies with which small wage 
earners constantly have to contend. 
The fact was revealed to the pro- 
moters of our loan association that 
many of the usurers who preyed upon 
the unfortunate clerks and letter car- 
riers were fellow employees, charg- 
ing their victims no less than 10 per 
cent per month upon small advances, 
the full amount of which was repaid 
in form of “interest” in many cases, 
while the original status of the ob- 
ligation remained unchanged. Our 
loan association was launched by 
the investment originally of about 
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$5,000 from the treasuries of local 
employees’ organizations. These 
funds were largely repaid as soon as 
a working capital had developed 
from investments of members. 
Three of the basic fundamentals of 
the general utility of credit unions 
have been demonstrated during our 
contact with the Chicago institution: 
It has promoted thrift; provided 
funds for borrowing at the lowest 
possible rate of interest and revealed 
to our patrons the first principles of 
finance. Our charge on all loans is 
based upon 1 per cent per month on 
all unpaid balances. The full amount 
of each loan is advanced to all bor- 
rowers, with none of the incidental 
charges which are a feature of simi- 
lar transactions with the highly ad- 
vertised Morris Plan Banks. Our 
first by-laws and working plans were 
adopted from those in effect in the 
Milwaukee Postal Credit Union and 
have been in force with minor changes 
since our inception, July 18, 1924. 
An idea of the rapid growth of the 
venture may be realized by the state- 
ment that over $500,000 have 
been employed in making over 4,000 
loans, to date, to our fellow work- 
ers. All applications are carefully 
reviewed by a credit committee and 
at least two guarantors required 
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upon every note negotiated. - Credit 
union laws are now effective in 
twenty-five of the states and similar 
legislation pending in a number of 
others; which means that those who 
incorporate under such laws receive 
full protection of the state’s banking 
laws, with the benefit of yearly audits 
of books by authorized bank exam- 
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iners at anominal cost. The directors 
of the Chicago Post Office Employees’ 
Loan Association commend this plan 
of banking to all craft groups. It 
represents the highest form of co- 
operative benefit, not organized for 
excessive profits, but paying honest 
returns to the membership who make 
the movement possible. 





INDUCE ATTENDANCE 
W. J. ADAMES 


Editor, Railway Carmen’s Journal 


meetings begets disinterested- 

ness, and thus the general wel- 
fare suffers by individual neglect. 
Some members do not attend meet- 
ings because they do not realize the 
importance of it, and others fail to do 
so through indifference. 

Some plan should be devised to 
arouse their interest. It should be 
impressed upon the members of or- 
ganized labor that the success of 
union meetings largely depends upon 
their presence, and when important 
matters come up for discussion and 
the interest lags, individual members 
should be called upon to express their 
opinion, 

Lodge rooms should be made 
training schools where subjects per- 
taining to the occupation of the 
union’s members should be discussed 
from time to time. If this idea were 
more generally observed and prac- 
ticed, interest would increase and bet- 
ter attendance be assured. 


N ON-ATTENDANCE at union 


Less time should be devoted to 
the discussion of petty and personal 
grievances. Unfortunately, there 
are many who are never satisfied un- 
less they are fighting the employer 
or looking for trouble. Many occupy 
the largest part of the time that 
should be devoted to their employers’ 
business by talking unionism during 
working hours, and then envy the 
man who has done a good day’s work 
and has had more sense in his fin- 
gers than they have had brains in 
their heads. 

All these subjects can be profitably 
discussed in our union meetings, and 
should such conditions be found to 
exist they should be discouraged and 
remedies applied. We need a larger 
conception of what intelligent or- 
ganization should be. When we can 
demonstrate to employers that we 
have such a conception, we shall then 
enjoy their respect, and will be en- 
couraged to do still better, and event- 
ually receive their support and co- 
operation. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


ACTORS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


Frank Gillmore-—We have 7,500 members. 
Our efforts to organize the motion picture actors 
in Los Angeles has so far met with but little 
success. We have no vacation clause in our 
agreements. 


AMERICAN GLASS FLINT WORKERS 
UNION 


Charles J. Shipman.—New local unions have 
been organized in Washington, Pa, and 
Grafton, W. Va. Work is slack in our indus- 
try. Organization movements are being car- 
ried on in Zanesville, Ohio, Clarksburg and 
Grafton, W. Va., Washington, Pa., Watertown 
and New York, N. Y. We have a universal 
summer stop and if members wish to take time 
off they may do so without pay. However, it 
is not compulsory. 


LAUNDRY WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


Harry L. Morrison.—Our strike at Tacoma, 
Wash., which was called on June 1, is still be- 
ing carried on. Four of the laundries have 
signed the agreement in Tacoma calling for an 
increase in the minimum wage of $2.00 a week. 
About 90 of our members have returned to 
work under union conditions and about 67 are 
still on strike, We do not have vacation clauses 
in our agreements. 


UNITED WALL PAPER CRAFTS OF N. A. 


Edwin Gentzler—Agreements have been re- 
newed for print cutting job shops, retaining 44- 
hour week and an increasé of $1.00 per week in 


Wages with two employers. The formation of 


big combinations through the merger of several 
companies with several mills each is changing 
the conditions within our industry and present- 
ing new and bigger problems of organization 
for our union. All our agreements with the 
factories carry provision for a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion each year between July and September 15. 


ALABAMA 


Mobile.—Chas. H. Franck: 

Building activities are slowing up and mills 
are operating on part time. Printing trades and 
garment workers have guaranteed employment 
provisions in their agreements. Practically all 
businesses except the retail stores close at noon 
on Saturday. Misleading articles and adver- 
tising regarding extent of work being done along 
this coast is bringing labor here from all over 
the country. The coast cities are overrun, and 
there are many more men than jobs. The over- 
plus of labor, skilled and common, is causing 
competition among mechanics and wages are 
low. Cost of living is as high here as in places 
where wages are from 20 to 40 per cent more 
than our scales. There are mechanics enough 
here now that can take care of three times the 
amount of work we have, and as we approach 
fall and winter, unless the rush can be headed 
off in time, there will be a lot of men begging 
for gas to get back home. We advise all 
union men to give the Gulf Coast from New 
Orleans east to Florida a wide berth, no matter 
what the advertisements of the Chamber of Com- 
merce or feature writers may have to say or 
write. A favorite dodge is to tabulate the cost of 
improvements during the past two years, add a 
list of projects which may never materialize, 
and make it appear that there is millions of 
dollars of work being done now. 
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ARIZONA 


Phanix.—J. C. Provost: 

The copper mining working force Kas been 
reduced about 25 per cent. In the towns of 
Phenix, Tucson, Prescott and Clarkdale there 
is a noticeable increase in building activities. 
We have a government as well as four or five 
private employment agencies. Efforts are be- 
ing made to organize the clerks, butchers, street 
car men and floor layers. The Central Labor 
Union will hold a picnic at Evergreen Park. 
Many work longer than the eight hours, such as 
transfer employees and the unorganized. All 
organized industries have the eight-hour day. 


ARKANSAS 


Hot Springs.—C. C. Parvin: 

Unemployment is increasing among carpenters, 
painters and plumbers. We have no public em- 
ployment agency. A local union of teamsters 
was organized and a ladies’ label auxiliary es- 
tablished. We have every indication for a big 
celebration on Labor Day—all are cooperating 
to that end. 


Paragould—J. P. Hampton: 

Employment is in a decrease, except for one 
chair factory which employs about twenty 
people. We have no public -mployment agency. 
Everything looks favorable for a good Labor 
Day celebration. Majority of workers at the 
stave factory work longer than eight hours a 
day. Due to a bank failure and several busi- 
nesses going bankrupt, conditions here are dull. 


CALIFORNIA 


Anaheim—C. E. McCulloch: 

There is no evidence of decrease of produc- 
tion at present, except in the oil fields. Barbers 
have guaranteed employment agreements. 


San Diego.—Edward H. Dowell’: 

There is unemployment in all lines of indus- 
trv. We have a State Free Employment Agency. 
All arrangements are made for a Labor Day 
picnic in old exposition grounds in Balboa Park, 
where athletic games, dancing, etc., will be held. 
Senator Hiram Johnson, Harvey Fleming, deputy 
state labor commissioner, and Mayor Harry C. 
Clark will address the gathering.: Most of the 
large construction jobs are let to: Los Angeles 
firms who bring their own labor ayd work them 
as many hours as they can stand: There has 
been a falling off in the deman: for canned 
fish. Work is slack in the buildin} trades. In- 
tensive advertising has attracted ia surplus of 
labor that can not find employmeht. Airplane 
and parachute factories are increjsing produc- 
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tion. A new airplane company is about to start 
production under’ German patents. Building 
trades in the main observe the five-day week. 
The loan shark is not as prevalent in San Diego 
as in most cities. 


San Diego.—Stanley M. Gue: 


Fish and vegetable canneries are on a part 
time basis. Savage Tire Company factory 
closed permanently. Home building slowing 
down. Painters and one or two other locals 
have a benefit fund to assist members who are 
in need. Some of our industrial loan agencies 
advertise 6 per cent interest, but in reality 
charge from 12 to 15 per cent. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs——Elmer L. Perrin: 

Work in all branches of the building trades is 
on the decline and this, of course, is reflected 
in the industries kindred to the building trades, 
such as brick making, lumber and material 
yards, etc. We have a State Employment Of- 
fice where no fees are charged for services. 
Carpenters local union No. 515 will hold a pic- 
nic Labor Day. At this time of the year when 
many tourists are passing through, nearly all 
employees of hotels, cafes, etc., work more than 
eight hours, as do the bakery workers. 


Denver—Earl R. Hoage: 

There is considerable unemployment in the 
coal and building industries of our state. Our 
Bookbinders’ and Bindery Women’s Unions 
Nos. 29 and 58 have established a new wage 
scale of $45.00 per week for men and $22.50 
for women, with a 44-hour week. Typo- 
graphical Union No. 49 is seeking a new wage 
scale for newspaper compositors of $9.50 for 
day and $10.25 and $11.00 for night shift, their 
demand having been submitted to arbitration. 
Musician’s Union No. 20 and the Denver The- 
atrical Managers are holding conferences, en- 
deavoring to adjust the’ wage scale of theatre 
orchestras, the unions demanding a six-day week. 
Denver musicians have seven hundred and 
fifty members. Labor Day in Denver was cele- 
brated by a gigantic street parade and picnic. 
Thirty thousand persons visited the picnic 
grounds at Lakeside Park. The Colorado Labor 
Advocate broadcasted a Labor Day program 
over General Electric Station KOA. A ten 
minute speech was broadcasted by the president 
of the Colorado State Federation of Labor on 
the “Significance of Labor Day.” Rev. A. A. 
Heist of Grace Community Church delivered 
the main Labor Day address at Lakeside. The 
eight-hour day is pretty well established in all 
the basic industries of Colorado. About the only 
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The Switchboard 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A wes of cords plugged into 
numbered holes. A hand 
ready to answer signals 
which flash from tiny lamps. A 
mind alert for prompt and accu- 
rate performance of a vital service. 
A devotion to duty inspired by a 
sense of the public’s reliance on 
that service. 


Every section of a telephone 
switchboard typifies the co-ordina- 
tion of human effort and mechan- 
ism which makes possible America’s 





far-reaching telephone ser- 
vice. Its cords link for in- 
stant speech those who are 
Separated by a few miles or by a 
continent. Its guardian operators 
are of the telephone army—men 
and women vigilant to meet a na- 
tion’s need for communications. 


In plant and personnel, the Bell 
System isin effect a vast switchboard 
serving a nation that has been trans- 
formed into a neighborhood through 
telephone growth and development. 
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class of workers that work over ejyht hours in 
Denver are the employees of the Tyenver Tram- 
way Company and the truck drive‘: and chauf- 
feurs employed by the large tran:cr and taxi 
companies. The Trades and Lalo: Assembly 
has issued a call to all local unjwas to meet 
at a conference designed to form a;{abor Tem- 
ple Association. It is planned to build a $500,- 
000 labor temple. There are 100?iocal unions 
in the city and county of Denver, * id only two 
of these local unions own their’ own head- 
quarters. Union label agitation is |;cing carried 
on in Denver by the Union Label ‘.cague in a 
very effective manner. Several mvctings have 
been arranged in sections outside of Denver to 
carry out the campaign of the Union Label 
Trades Department of the America: Federation 
of Labor. These meetings will be held at Pue- 
blo, Colorado Springs and Grand Junction. F. 
D. Laudermann, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Association, has been working in Colo- 
rado and reports bright prospects for future 
organization among the members of his craft. 
An attempt will be made to reorganize the rail- 
road mechanists in all points in Colorado, Auto 
mechanics will also be given attention in several 
Colorado cities. Felix Pogliano, secretary-treas- 
urer, Dist. No. 15, U. M. W. of A., was elected 
state historian of the American Legion at its 
recent convention. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford—Fred Gauthier: 

There is unemployment in all branches of in- 
dustry. We have a public employment agency. 
Outside of the building trades, all work nine 
hours and more a day. 


Manchester —Walter E. Hurlock: 

There is an increase of unemployment among 
the carpenters, painters and in the textile in- 
dustry. A new plumbers’ union has been or- 
ganized. The Roger Paper Mills run from 
seven in the morning till seven at night. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland—A. W. Delforge: 

We have no public employment agencies. 
Local unions of meat cutters and cooks and 
waiters have been organized. We are joining 
with other cities in their Labor Day celebra- 
tion. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign.—J. W. Dunn: 
Work is decreasing in the shop crafts and the 
building industry. We have no public employ- 
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A local union of slate, tile and 
Central 
body and affiliated crafts are joining with De- 


ment agency. 
composition roofers was organized. 


catur in the Labor Day celebration. 
work longer than eight hours a day. 


Very few 


Harrisburg.—E. H. York: 

There is a little less unemployment here now. 
We have no public employment agency. Plans 
are under way for the greatest Labor Day 
celebration we have ever had. 


Granite City—Bob Lyons: 

I visited Trinidad, Pueblo, Colorado Springs 
and Denver. Labor conditions in Pueblo and 
Denver are very good; Trinidad is in bad 
shape. Culinary workers in Pueblo and Denver 
have secured guaranteed employment agree- 
ments. 


Peoria—W. H. Milligan: 


The building trades seem to be hit harder 
than any other crafts due to the fact that we 
have a strike of the carpenters and very little 
building going on. The miners’ situation also 
has caused most of those men to go into other 
lines and compete with the regular men in that 
particular trade, thereby causing unemploy- 
ment. A branch of the Illinois Free Employ- 
ment Agency is here. We will probably go to 
a near-by town and celebrate Labor Day with 
them. The manufacturing plants other than 
those controlled by labor organizations are 
working fifty and fifty-five hours a week, with 
Saturday afternoon off. 


Springfield—R. E. Woodmansee: 


There is increased unemployment in the coal 
mines. We have a public employment agency. 
No unions have been organized, but several of 
the weaker locals have increased their member- 
ship by a campaign the last two months. Most 
noticeable are the hod carriers and common 
laborers, which has grown to 400 members. 
Cooks and waiters signed up twelve restaurants. 
Organized labor here voted to celebrate Labor 
Day this year with Decatur Trade Unionists, 
and we expect to take over 2,000 union men and 
their families to that city. Practically all of 
the unorganized workers are forced to work 
ten and twelve hours a day. 


Westville—John Shaffer: 

All mines are closed except one, which is 
working only two days a week. We have no 
public employment agency. Our Central Labor 
Union has plans for a big celebration on Labor 
Day. The business men have been carrying 
the miners till they start to work. They have 
to borrow money to keep them going. 
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Your telephone 


‘| . was bought in 
1,164 markets 
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UYING the materials which are used 
in telephones and telephone supplies is a 
nation-wide, even a world-wide, job. In 
) our own country this search for material 
of suitable quality takes Western Elec- 
| tric into 1,164 towns and communities 

scattered through virtually every State. 


So thorough a quest is one assurance that your tele- 
phone will be made well. But to the business man this 
purchasing policy has an added meaning. 

The Western Electric Company is a market for the 
products of his own state, county or.town, perhaps his 
own business. The great industry of making telephones 
helps to turn the wheels of other industries, great and 
small. 

Not only manufacturing industries, but agriculture and 
mining as well sell to this market—the cotton grower of 
the south and the metal miner of the northwest along 
with the machinery maker of the east. 

In all, a buying job which every year exchanges many 
millions of dollars for value received, distributing this 
sum along the byways as well as the highways of trade, 
so that making telephones for the nation is a work of the 
nation and by the nation. 
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IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

It is difficult to obtain any definite informa- 
tion upon the subject of employment, as so few 
industries are organized. Our State Labor Com- 
missioner, A. C. Urick, states “that employment 
has fallen off 3 per cent during the first half 
of 1927, affecting 45,000 people throughout the 
state.” We have a Federal Employment Agency. 


The local mines workers will hold a picinc at 
one of our parks and there will be two or three 
good speakers and an old-time celebration. The 
F. & C. Chevrolet Motor Company have, with- 
out provocation, locked out their auto mechanics 
because they have joined a labor union. 


Des Moines.—W. Schoenberg: 

Auto mechanics were organized into a spe- 
cial local union. We now have a membership 
of 200. The local has immediately become af- 
filiated with the Iowa State Federation of Labor 
and the Des Moines Labor Assembly. An agree- 
ment was compiled establishing union condi- 
tions in garages, and up to the present time 
twenty-one shops have signed up and are dis- 
playing the recognized Union Garage Shop 
Card. 


Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

Although there has been increase in unem- 
ployment, conditions are still very dull. We 
have no public employment agency. Labor Day 
will be celebrated by a picinc at which ad- 
dressess will be made. Most employees work 
ten hours, except in the building and printing 
trades. 


W aterloo—H. L. Errickson: 

There has been no increase in unemploy- 
ment; the situation remains about the same. 
We have a public employment agency. We will 
celebrate Labor Day by a picnic this year. 
About 400 packing-house employees, 1,000 to 
1,500 workers at the John Deer gasoline fac- 
tory and several hundred in the Spreaders fac- 
tory work longer than the eight-hour day. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

Unemployment is on the increase in the flour 
mills, railroad shops and in general labor of 
all kinds. We have no public employment 
agency. There are lots of idle men in all lines 
of work, with no prospect of a pick-up in sight. 
Refineries are all on full time, but output is 
light. There will be no Labor Day activities 
this year, as many locals have disbanded. Flour 
mills, packing house and wholesale groceries 


. 
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employees work ten hours a day. The Kansas 
Milling Company has made two cuts in wages 
this month of from $3.00 to $4.00 a week and 
have laid off a number of men. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington —G. H. Hall: 

Our unemployment just now, I believe, is due 
to’the carpenters’ strike of five weeks’ duration 
to maintain the closed shop. We have one 
employment agency, and it mostly caters to non- 
union miners in the eastern part of the state. 
All local unions have voted not to have any 
parade this year, owing to lack of interest the 
last two years. The carpenters work fifty hours 
a week, with Saturday afternoon off. 


Paducah.—E. Custer Fritts: 


All work over eight hours, except in those 
industries where workers are organized. There 
are some very good jobs under way at present 
—a new hotel, an addition to the Guthrie Build- 
ing, remodeling of the Senott Hotel, much hard 
surfacing of streets and the completion of a 
new air station. We are“planning an all-day 
picnic for Labor Day, where dancing, fishing 
and a labor contest are planned. All trades 
are full and overflowing, with not enough jobs 
to go around. 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria—G. E. Wallace: 

We have an employment agency that deals 
mostly with the saw mill and farm labor. There 
will be no Labor Day celebration this year, as 
we are going over to Shreveport or New Or- 
leans to join with them. Very few crafts work 
eight hours, most of them work nine. Munici- 
pal bus drivers have been organized under the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
trical Railway Employees. 


New Orleans.—Frank Manning: 

Work is very dull in all branches and is due 
to the flood. While we have no employment 
agencies, we have a business representative 
for all the building crafts who tries to place 
men out of work. Labor Day will be celebrated 
by a picnic. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton.—John A. Brennan: 

Our business agents try and place those out 
of work. Business in Brockton and the South 
Shore district is very good—all factories work- 
ing full time. Eight-hour day prevails here. 
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Snowdrift is fresh! 


It takes a truly air-tight can to keep 
a shortening fresh—so, of course, 


Snowdrift is packed in an air-tight can. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 








Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 


The shoe business is starting to improve. It 
has been very dull, but work is starting on the 
fall trade. It is reported that the General Elec- 
tric Company has a large government order 
and that they will soon be running full time. 
Work in the building crafts is fair, but not what 
it should be for this time of the year. Work in 
the majority of other trades is dull and many 
are unemployed. While we have no public 
employment agency in this city, we have private 
employment agencies. The bakers’ union is hav- 
ing a large banquet Labor Day and is also 
celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary. Many 
unions have been invited to attend. All the 
building crafts in ‘this city, also city employees 
work eight hours: per day, but most all others 
work nine hours per day. Nearly all trades 
have Saturday afternoon off the year around. 
Our Central Labor Union is engaged in a con- 
troversy over the right to make speeches on 
the street. Before the coming into office of 
Mayor Bauer, this was allowed, but since he 
has been in office he has refused the requests 
for permits to make speeches on the street. 


Marlboro.—John T. Tucker: 


There is quite a lot of unemployment among 
the building trades. We have no public em- 


ployment agency. The Central Body is planning 
for a Labor Day parade, followed by picnic 
with sports, etc. The eight-hour day prevails 
here. 


Salem.—Charles L. Reed: 

Unemployment is increasing in the leather and 
building industries. We have no public employ- 
ment agency. Efforts are being made to organ- 
ize the laborers. Labor Day this year will be 
the observance of our twenty-fifth anniversary 
with a program of labor speakers, an open air 
theater, etc. The forty-eight hour working 
week is almost the rule in this locality. A very ‘ 
few work longer. 


MICHIGAN 

Pontiac.—Jack Gray: 

Unemployment has increased at least 75 per 
cent in the last thirty days. We have no pub- 
lic employment agency. Efforts are being made 
to organize the auto machinists in garages, 
laundry workers and garment cleaners. Ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of our population work 
longer than eight hours a day. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul—Frank Fisher: 
Unemployment is general in all industries. 
We have both private and state free public 
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employment agencies here. The eight-hour day 
prevails only in the building industry, with a 
possible exception of a few cases here and there. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson—R. C. White: 

We have no public employment agency. 
Local unions of electrical workers and car- 
penters have been organized. Membership in 
the barbers’ and carpenters’ unions is increas- 
ing. 


NEW YORK 


Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 

The New York Central Railroad Shops, 
glass works and the Ingersoll-Rand Company 
have reduced working force. We have no pub- 
lic employment agency. A local union of car- 
penters at Addison has been organized. Work- 
ers employed at the glass works and al! com- 
mon labor work ten hours a day. 


Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 

Unemployment is increasing in the furniture 
and textile industries. The metal industries are 
fairly busy. The local manufacturers operate 
an employment agency. Owing to Labor’s 
participation in the Centennial Celebration here 
in June, our Central Body decided not to hold 
a Labor Day celebration this year. Many work 
longer than eight hours a day in the furniture, 
textile, foundries and other crafts, outside of 
the building trades. 


New York Mills.—Joseph Piszcz: 

There is no increase in unemployment, but ex- 
pect workers to lose their jobs shortly because 
of the installation of machinery in the weaving 


department. Mills at present sre only running 
four days a week. We have no public employ- 
ment agencies. The eight-hour day prevails 
in most industries. 


Syracuse.—Geo. J. Bowen: 

Many plants are working with reduced force 
only three and four days a week. The prac- 
tice is general in closing Saturday at noon in 
manufacturing plants and building trades. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charleston—M. E. Young: 

We do not have public employment agencies. 
There is no noticeable decrease in unemploy- 
ment, except in the building trades. Prospects 
are good for the organization of retail clerks. 
Colored labor unions are making plans for the 
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celebration of Labor Day. Workers in the cot- 
ton mills work more than eight hours a day. 


Raleigh—E. F. Snakenberg: 


There has been a slight increase in unem- 
ployment in the printing, building and railroad 
industries. State and Federal employment bu- 
reaus operate in six or eight points in the 
state. 


OHIO 


Elyria—L. J. Myers: 

Unemployment is noted by the increased num- 
ber of meh walking the streets and good me- 
chanics doing common laborers’ work. None 
of our industries are increasing output. Some 
of our oldest automatic plants are laying of 
men. About 75 per cent of our industries close 
Saturday afternoon. 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg. 

‘There is unemployment in the metal trades. 
We have a city employment office. We will have 
our usual Labor Day celebration and expect a 
larger attendance than ever because of extra 
attractions. Not many of our workers work 
longer than eight hours, except those in the 
paper mills and those working at nights. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Connellsville—Jos. Humbertson: 


Work in the building trades is slack. We 
have no public employment agency. Plans are 
under way by our Trades Council for an or- 
ganization campaign to be launched in Sep- 
tember. Our celebration this year for Labor 
Day will be held in conjunction with Union 
Town. 


Pittsburgh—Harry J. Gill: 

All manufacturing plants are busy, but due 
to the speed-up system, modern tools and long 
hours, there are estimated to be about 11,000 
less employees than there was a few years ago. 
We have a State Free Employment Bureau. 
The Label Trades Council is doing some very 
effective work under the leadership of Brother 
John Hoehn. Nearly all manufacturing plants 
are going back to the ten-hour day and where 
they have a night shift many of them are work- 
ing thirteen hours per night. This condition 
is due to lack of organization on the part of 
the employees. 


Pottsville—Jere Brennan: 


We have no employment agencies of any kind. 
There has not been any local unions organized 
for some time back, as conditions in all branches 
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of industry are bad, with about from one to 
three days’ work per week. The eight-hour day 
applies pretty generally, except in the textile 
works. 


Punxsutawney.—C. L. Thompson: 

Most of the coal mines have curtailed their 
output—some are on strike, others running their 
mines by non-union help finding it hard to 
keep men. No new unions have been organ- 
ized; work has been scarce here for the last 
six years. We are planning a parade and out- 
ing at a nearby park for Labor Day. Most of 
our workers work eight-hour days, except those 
engaged in road work and the window glass 
plant. 


Union Town.—Samuel Seehoffer: 

The strike is still on in the coal mines. Bar- 
bers, painters and all crafts in the building 
lines have guaranteed employment agreements. 
Carpenters and iron workers have the half day 
Saturday. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence —R. A. McGarry: 

Carpenters have signed a two-year agree- 
ment carrying an increase in wages of 7% 
cents. Most all plants close at noon Saturday. 
Most of the loan agencies get as high as 42 
per cent a year from loans to workers. 


Woonsocket—D. W. Masse: 

Work is decreasing in the building trades. 
Textile industries are increasing output. Sev- 
eral of our large textile mills close all day 
Saturday, and the great majority of other in- 
dustries close the half day. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mobridge—E. A. Zimmerman: 

Employment is generally good, railroad work 
is practically on full time, the local electric 
company is making extensive improvements and 
the crop condition is favorable for the harvest 
hands. There are three public employment 
agencies in this state, located in the principle 
cities. For the past seven years we have held 
a Labor Day and community picnic under the 
auspices of organized labor. The governor of 
South Dakota will make the address this year. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis-—G. C. Hopkins: 

Due to many reverses the labor movement 
of Memphis decided “not to parade” this year 
and all hands join in and make a few extra 





Bread, 
Meat ana Drink 


to whole races— 
A delicious ‘‘energy food’’ for you 


WHOLE RACES OF 

PEOPLE, COCONUT IS 
BREAD, MEAT -AND 
DRINK. 

Pound for pound, it contains 
almost twice as many calories, 
or energy-units, as bread, almost 
three times as many as beef- 
steak, more than four times as 

many as eggs, and more than eight times as 
many as mi 

And now that it comes packed fresh in 
sealed tins, you can have it with the same 
high food walue, the same tender deliciousness 
as people in the tropics. 

Take home a can tonight and have one of 
yg delicious coconut cakes or pies that you 


BAKER’S 
CANNED COCONUT 


Southern-Style 





pennies for the council, and at the same time 
give full value for the money spent by each in- 
dividual. We have what is known as a Tri- 
States Fair Grounds and which is situated in 
an easy accessible place, convenient to car lines. 
Many amusement devices are there, among 
them an auto-race track, a grandstand that will 
hold 15,000 people, a stage for performers, a 
swimming pool, etc. The Ways and Means 
Committee of our Central Labor Union got the 
use of these grounds and the closing of the gates 
for our purposes. The council is to spend 
quite a little sum of money for the entertain- 
ments, and in return will get the whole of the 
receipts. The N. C. & St. L. Railway is to run 
an excursion into Memphis from points from 
125 to 150 miles away, so people at a radius of 
150 miles from Memphis will have opportunity 
to visit us and enjoy the biggest entertainment 
for 50 cents. We are trying to put in at least 
25,000 paid admissions from the city and hope 
to make the 40,000 mark. The main object 
is this: The fair grounds have been on the 
“We Don’t Patronize List” for four years and 
they have lost money and now that organized 
labor has seen a place to wedge in we are in 
hopes of showing the Fair Grounds Association 
that we can do things worth while and that 
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we are ready to do business in a businesslike 
way when given an opportunity. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont.—A. D. Covin: . 

Building is very active; there is plenty of 
work in the oil refineries. We have no public 
employment agency. A mammoth celebration 
is planned for Labor Day at East Texas State 
Fair Grounds—horse racing, entertainment by 
Boy Scouts, dancing, address by Rarry Miller, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Texas. We expect an 
attendance of 10,000 people. Most industries 
work the eight-hour day, except in laundries 
and minor industries where cheap labor is em- 
ployed. 


Orange.—W. R. Mayo: 

Work is very quiet here in all crafts. We 
have no employment agency of any kind, only 
the business agents of the various locals. Our 
Labor Council has joined with Beaumont, Texas, 
in the celebration of Labor Day. Sawmills, 
creosote plants, box factories, oil fields and rice 
mill workers all work more than eight hours a 
day. They are not organized. 


VERMONT 


Montpelier —C. H. Reagan: 

There is no increase in unemployment. 
have no public employment agencies. 
hours is our average day. 


We 
Nine 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth.—Thos. Nolan: 

Very dull here in all trades and in business 
in general, except at the Norfolk Navy Yard 
where a large force of all trades are employed. 
The federated shop crafts at the Seaboard Air 
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Line have guaranteed employment agreements. 
During the three summer months, employees of 
the Norfolk Navy Yard have Saturday after- 
noon off. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Morgantown.—William G. Robertson: 


Work is slack among the carpenters, miners 
and factory employees. We have no public 
employment agency. A new local of hod car- 
riers and common laborers was organized. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine —Wm. H. Sommers: 

While there has been no increase in unem- 
ployment, yet there are plenty of idle workers, 
as the agricultural implement and automobile 
factories are working only part time. Building 
trades are busy with the erection of several 
large buildings. We have a Federal employ- 
ment office here. The milk wagon drivers have 
affiliated with the Teamsters and Chauffeurs 
International Union. ll industries work 


longer than eight hours a day except tbe shirt 
and overall factories; garment workers are 
organized and work the 44-hour week. 


Wisconsin Rapids—Raymond A. Richards: 

There has been no increase in unemploy- 
ment here. We have no public employment 
agencies. Efforts are being made to organize 
the employees of the Cardinal Overall Com- 
pany and the prospects are favorable for their 
organization. We are planning to have a large 
Labor Day celebration consisting of a picnic 
and speeches. Our principal speaker will be 
Mr. Burke, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. The non-union plants are working 
nine hours. These industries at present do not 
employ over 250 men. 
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